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In a Bathroom Five Feet Square. 


Standard Sanitary Tif. Co. 
Pittsburgh 
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Acknowledge 
the BEST: 


——————————eeeeEEeeeeeEeSSSS — Oe 


BISHOPRIC stands for and is acknowl- 
edged the best Stucco, Stucco and 
Plaster Base on the market. The leading 
architects recommend BISHOPRIC, the 
most prominent builders and contractors 
use BISHOPRIC. 


Bishopric Stucco 
and Bishopric Base 


provide an ideal interior and exterior 
wall for all time and clime 


DURABLE — ECONOMICAL 


BEAUTIFUL ~ 








Bishopric Stucco 


Tensile strength tests 1,150 lbs. per square inch, in- 
suring lasting durability. 
GUARANTEED 


NOT TO Shrink, Expand, Disintegrate 
TO BE Fireproof, Waterproof, Vermin-proof 


Bishopric Base 


Damp-proof Vermin-proof 


Fireproof Insulating 


Sound-deadening 

















HOMES THAT OWNERS 
ARE ALWAYS PROUD OF 


Stucco has always been recognized as the most 
beautiful finish for a home. There is a charm about 
BISHOPRIC Stucco that is not found in any other 
material. 


BISHOPRIC Stucco is furnished in many beautiful 
combinations of color — Alba White, Shell Pink, 
Sienna Buff, Ivoril Cream, Granistone Gray, French 
Gray, or any special color one may desire. 


BISHOPRIC Stucco blends with shrubbery and 
woodland; it gives to the house a richness and dignity 
that makes for lasting pride of possession. 


THE ECONOMIC WORTH 
OF BISHOPRIC STUCCO 
OVER BISHOPRIC BASE 


possessing such unusual insulating qualities cannot be 
over estimated. It repels cold in winter, thereby 
making the home more comfortable and effecting a 
saving in fuel. It repels the heat of summer and 
makes the home cooler. 


Strength, endurance, artistic merit and economy of 
upkeep are written indelibly upon the walls inside and 
outside of homes built of BISHOPRIC, in addition to 
having a greater sale or rent value in increasing ratio 
as the years pass by. 


Factories: Cincinnati, Ohio, and Ottawa, Canada 





Let us tell how beautiful houses are built of BISHOPRIC Stucco Walls, and 

of the wall-curtain of asphalt mastic that eliminates dampness and noise — 

the dovetail lock that holds the stucco in a vise grip for generations — all at a 

saving of original building, and future upkeep cost. Write for “‘ Bishopric 

For All Time and Clime.”” We will gladly send this beautifully illustrated 
booklet to you upon request. 


(Sold by Dealers Everywhere) 


THE BISHOPRIC MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


619 Este Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 
New York City Office: 2848 Grand Central Terminal 
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OuR FIFTH AVENUE LOOKING-GLASS 
Trifles that May Bring Freshness and Newness to Some Too Familiar Spot 


T is extraordinary how some people 

have the magic touch that, in a few 
hours, can turn -the most rented of 
rented apartments into a home and 
give even a hotel room an air of charm 
and intimacy, while others always seem 
a little alien to their surroundings, a 
little adrift, even when thev have at 
their disposal all the beauty money can 
buy to help them ‘create an atmos- 
phere.’ 

This home-making instinct is a 
heaven-sent gift that cannot be learned, 
but there are certain things that conduce to a 
restful atmosphere that we can all know. One 
of the most common faults in houses is the bad 
arrangement of furniture. A room should 
above all things invite you to linger, and where 
lonely chairs straggle about and meaningless 
tables impede your way, there is bound to be a 
feeling of unrest, no matter how charming 
these pieces may be in them- 
selves. 

In the right kind of house, 
furniture naturally falls into 
groups if left a little to itself, 
and guests should never have 
that unhappy feeling of isola- 
tion that is so depressing in a 
badly-arranged home, most ap- 
parent, perhaps, when a late 
comer finds no opportunity to 
attach herself to a group, but is 
forced to take a chair behind 
the writing-desk. 

A chair is more than something to sit on. 
It should be a focus, a place where one finds 
happily at hand, a lamp, matches and ash 
tray, with perhaps a book or a magazine within 
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A SILVER-PLATED GUERN- 
SEY JUG WITH STRAW 
HANDLE 





SUCH A SILVER-PLATED CIGARETTE SET CHASED IN AN OLD 
DUTCH DESIGN WOULD ADD COMFORT TO MANY A CORNER 


reach, that will induce rest. These are the little 
things that are so often forgotten by the 
thoughtless hostess, even though she may 
spend many hours and a great 
deal of money on her ‘color 
scheme’ and her furniture. 

The subject of the placing 
and grouping of furniture is a 
wide one and one 
that is governed 
by well-defined 
rules. Textbooks 
will give us gen- 
eral information 
about balance 
and proportion, 
but no one can 
save us from our own bad judg- 
ment but ourselves. 

Furniture groups should be 
madewithseveral points of view 
well in mind. First, the pieces 
themselves must be sympathetic in line — 
that is, they must have the same general 





WHO COULD WITHSTAND THE TEMPTATION 
TO PURCHASE SUCH SIMPLE AIDS FOR BRIGHT- 
ENING A DULL SPOT AS THIS LEATHER 
COVERED BOX WITH A VIVID BLUE DESIGN, 


CARVED SOAPSTONE BOOK-ENDS, OR THE 
GRAY PLOVERS AND GREEN BRONZE BOWL? 





.A SALT OR NUT HOLDER OF 
ITALIAN WARE 


feeling. We would not, for instance, 
place a spindly French chair in front of 
a heavy mahogany writing-desk, or a 
square Italian table in relation to the 
airy lightness of an eighteenth century 
couch. Secondly, the pieces must be 
related in scale, and thirdly, they must 
really have their companion pieces 
either from the point of view of utility 
or beauty. We will not argue that it is 
absolutely essential to the efficiency of 
our household that we have a pair of 
wrought-iron stands on either side 
of our doorway, but it may be essential to the 
balance thereof and therefore valuable from a 
decorative standpoint. 

All these reflections occurred 
to the writer recently when 
visiting a truly restful home. 
It was not extravagantly or 
even unusually well furnished, 
but there was a pleasant _har- 
mony of color and a simple 
natural grouping that could 
not fail to appeal. Everywhere 
unobtrusive little comforts met 
the eye. The charming orna- 
ments seemed just right and 
the pictures were certainly des- 
tined for that very room. There 
was not one thing one could wish changed, 
or one of the many bibelots that did not 
absolutely belong to the little corner that it 
had by some mysterious power made its home. 
But the real secret of the charm of this house 
was that it was an expression of personality. 
You knew, when you saw it, that it was just 
the kind of house that those particular people 
should have, and not what they thought, or 
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The quick and inexpensive way to 
make repairs is to use Sheetrock 


Do you know that Sheetrock, the fireproof wall- 
board, can be put up over old plaster, giving 
you new, smooth-surfaced, permanent walls and 
ceilings? It is widely used in just that way. 


All the carpenter has to do is remove the mold- 
ing, put up furring strips, and nail the broad, 
ceiling-highi sheets of Sheetrock directly to the 
strips. It takes and holds nails perfectly. 


You decorate then, with wallpaper, paint 
or panels, and the job is done, easily, 


| The actual thickness of a 
Sheet of Sheetrock is Vgeinch 
of pure gypsum plaster 











Walls and ceilings of Sheetrock are 
| permanent and take any decoration 


It’s Just the Thing for Repairs 


quickly, cleanly, and at surprisingly low cost. 


Sheetrock is made from gypsum, and gypsum 
is arock. It is factory cast and processed so 
that it nails and saws like lumber. Being rock, 
it is fireproof, non-warping and permanent. 


Your dealer in lumber or in builders’ supplies 
can supply you with any quantity of Sheetrock. 
Our free booklet, “Walls of Worth,” illustrates 
its many economical uses. Write to us, at 
Chicago, for a copy and a sample of Sheetrock. 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY, General Offices: 209 West Monroe Street, Chicago 


World’s Largest Producers of Gypsum Products 


Sheetrock is approved by The Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 


HEETROCK 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


The FIREPROOF WALLBOARD 
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Is the Surrounding of Your Home 
Attractive? 


Perhaps a Rose Arbor or Pergola in the proper place 
of your Garden would transform barren spots into 
places of real attractions. 

A Catalogue illustrating and describing such things 
required to beautify and put cheer and pleasure 
within the surroundings of home, will be mailed on 
application. When writing enclose 20c and ask for 
Catalogue **M-34.” 


HARTMANN- 
SANDERS CO. 


Factory. Showroom and 
Main Office 
2155-87 Elston Ave. 
Chicago 
Eastern Office and 
Showroom 


6 East 39th Street 
New York City 








Amazing Antique 
Oriental Rugs 


Such rarities are seldom seen; thick, spark- 
ling, velvety. Some of my rugs are now in 
museums, many were pictured in leading rug 
books. Volume of supply is off 90% since 
1914, and will fall more. Persia is bare of 
antiques today. Each rug is a collector’s 
dream, the best of over 10,000. That is why 
I have sold rugs in all of our large cities. 
Descriptive list on request; then, if you like, 
I will prepay an assortment on approval. 


L. B. LAWTON, SKANEATELES, N. Y. 


PEWTER WARE 














MADE BY 


L. H. VAUGHAN, TAUNTON, MASS. 
For Sale at Arts and Crafts Galleries 


or sent direct, prepaid 





Antiques from My Attic 
Sold privately to Collectors and Dealers 
Phone Spruce 2505 for Appointment. Correspondence Solicited. 
ESTHER WALKER 
1819 De Lancey Place 


Large Broad Wide Table 
Top — Removable Glass 
Service Tray — Double 
Dbrawer— Double 
Handles — Large Deep 
Undershelves — **Scien- 
tifically Silent” —Rubber 
fired Swivel Wheels. 
A high grade piece of fur- 


t rpassing any- 
ne get Se OS 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ease of action, and abso- 
lute noiselessness. Write 
now for descriptive pam- 
. phlet and dealer’s name. 
COMBINATION PRODUCTS CO. 
He «504-F Cunard Bldg. | 
Chicago, Il. 











| IT SERVES Your HOME 
| © SAVES YOUR TIME 
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THIS TELEPHONE BOOK COVER OF FLOR- 

ENTINE LEATHER IS A WELCOME AID TO 

THE PROBLEM OF BRINGING THE TELE- 

PHONE AND ITS EQUIPMENT INTO HAR- 
MONY WITH THE ROOM 


someone else thought, they ought to have. 

In a world full of things, many of us fear to 
overload our houses with an unessential clutter 
—a very real danger to the promiscuous shop- 
per who buys things because they are cheap, 
or because someone else has something like 
them, or because of some other equally bad 
reason. For the really beautiful object, how- 
ever, there is always a place. 

Wandering around the New York shops | 
found some of the trifles that you will find on 
these pages, trifles that will not work a com- 
plete transformation but that will bring a spirit 
of newness and freshness to some too familiar 
spot. The little pair of crystal lamps with their 
crystal pendants are gaily set off by the soft 
chiffon and taffeta shades. The Venetian scent 
bottles and candlesticks, with their marvel- 
ously-wrought glass stoppers, are delightfully 
and inconsequentially feminine. Bathroom 
commodities are infinitely more charming when 
we take them from gaily-decorated containers, 
each marked with its own special use. Decora- 
tive leather is having a renewed vogue, and one 
New York shop is offering a delightful variety 
of tooled leather guest-books, blotters, photo- 
graph books and boxts at very reasonable 


prices. The book blotter is now considered 





A PAIR OF CRYSTAL LAMPS SPEAK FOR THEM- 
SELVES IN THEIR CHASTE SIMPLICITY 
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PLAN BOOKS 





“COLONIAL HOUSES” — 13} x 10 inches, 27 two- 


story, $15,000 to $300,000 to erect. Price $5.00 
delivered. 


“STUCCO HOUSES” — Cloth, 14 x 26 inches, 25 


designs, mostly two-story, $15,000 to $140,000. Price 
$10.00 delivered. 
Each Contains: 

Exterior Views, Plans, Descriptions, Current 


Estimates, Page of Building Advice. 


Before building a large house or an especially fine 
small house, you will need these. 


Send check or money order or call 
and see the books. 


HENRY T. CHILD, Architect 
Suite 1207, 280 Madison Ave. at 40th St. New York 


Planning, Supervision, Alterations 
Fireproof Dwellings a Specialty J 











_ COLONIAL FIREPLACE 
FURNISHINGS 
They Gladden the Hearth 


Andirons, Grates, Fire Sets, ete., ina 
wide range of Colonial and other 
period designs in hand-wrought iron, 
polished or hammered brass, 
or any desired finish. Speci: 
designs to order. 
*Much of your pleasure in 
your fireplace comes from the 
sss ini beauty and usefulness of the acces- 

“  sories which adorn the hearth. You have our 

record of thirty years in buildingand equipping 
fireplaces to assure artistic effect with satisfac- 
tory service and economy either in complete 
fireplaces or in fireplace furnishings. 


Write tod: newly issued booklet, ‘*Modern 

Piriiinees of Colonial Charm.” Sent FRER. 

COLONIAL FIREPLACE CQO, 
$0 Years Building Fireplaces 

4605 Roosevelt Road Chicago, Illinois 




























A Member of American Antique Dealers Association 
Specializing in 
New England Antiquities 
Originals Only—No Reproductions 


I. SACK 


For 18 years at 85 Charles Street, Boston, Mass. 














GENUINE NAVAJO INDIAN 
RUGS AND BLANKETS 


Can buy direct from the Indian 
* Sealed to each rug is the 
U. S. INDIAN AGENT’S GUARANTEE 
that it is genuine 
Send for illustrated booklet and price list 


W. S. DALTON, Indian Trader, Box 277, Gallup, N.M. 








BOSTON SCHOOL OF INTERIOR DECORATION 


(Correspondence Courses) 
Course A— Professional Training Course. 
Course B — Domestic Course. How to Plan Your Own House. 
Enroliment Limited. Write j x 
P. O. Box 143 Boston, Copley Station, Massachusetts 





for prospectus. 





Colonial Black Cat Foot Scraper 
Solid metal, carefully milled, finished black. All ready 
to attach to steps or porch where it will lend unusual charm 
to your home. Sent postpaid on receipt of $3.00. 
Household Patent Co. Reading, Mass. 





“Home-Making as a Profession” 
A 100-pp. ill. handbook — FREE. Home-study domestic science courses: 


cookery, diet, health, house planning, nursing, TEA ROOM. Juneb- 
room m’g’t, ete. Fitting for many well paid positions and home efficiency. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 831 East 58th St., CHICAGO, ILL 
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GET THE SECRET OF 
BEITER BUILDING 
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‘*JDE sure you are right—then go ahead.” 

Every home builder should have this motto 
constantly before him. For nowhere is caution 
more needed. 


“But what is right ?’’ you ask, “And how is 
one to know?’ Morgan shows you the way 
through “Building With Assurance,” the great 
408-page Master Book, pronounced by thou- 


i “4 BVILDING — | ieeeteencreetiegeniner eter 
AS SVR ANCE hensive book of its kind ever printed.” 


“BUILDING WITH ASSURANCE” 
The -Master Book 


Building a home, whether the first or not, is always a 
serious problem. A lot of your money and years of com- 
fort and happiness rest upon your judgment. Once the 
last nail and board and brick are in place the die is cast. 
You cannot discard it like a piece of old furniture. You 
cannot tear down and rebuild without great expense. 
You may not be able to sell except at a sacrifice. You 
must Jive in it. How important it is then for the happiness 
of all concerned to “be sure you are right’’ at the beginning. 


Read the Contents 


First, there are many colored illustrations of bungalows, 
cottages and dwellings, etc., with floor plans to aid you in 
selecting a type of architecture. 

Then comes page after page of interiors. These include 
halls and stairways, beautiful dining rooms, living rooms, 
dainty bedrooms, cozy breakfast nooks, etc. 

In addition ‘‘ Building With Assurance’’ contains almost priceless 
advice by authorities of prominence on such subjects as interior 
decoration and floor coverings, modern plumbing, paints and finishes, 


home heating, hardware that harmonizes, landscape gardening, etc. 
It is probably the most comprehensive book of its kind ever published. 


Mail the Coupon 
We wish this wonderful book, ‘“‘ Building With Assurance,’ to go 
only to those who are seriously interested in home building, or home 
improvement. So we have prepared a prospectus — in which the 
Master Book is very fully described. Actual pages are reproduced, 
the contents given, etc. We will gladly send it to any person who 
mails us the coupon. 


MORGAN WOODWORK 
ORGANIZATION 


‘ feral sy ah Address Nearest Office Dept. B-1 
Home Keeping Hearts || sa Te oie MORGAN SASH & DOOR CO., Chicago, Ill. 


two- 
5.00 


rice 


ork 











TEE sali ae - é wP : oa ea MORGAN MILLWORK CO., Baltimore, Md. 
: * “< a MORGAN CO., Oshkosh, Wis. 

: Gentlemen: I am a home lover, so please send me, at 
P. NM. once, copy of your beautiful Prospectus which describes 
eee ‘Building With Assurance.” 
TION Name 

Address 

Town SMe sc. hhitr swine ane 
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a STANDARDIZED WOODWORK 
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BIRD BATHS 
FOUNTAINS 
SUN DIALS 
VASES 


GAZING 
GLOBES 


BENCHES 


FLOWER 
POTS 


BOXES, ETC. 





AEOWAY LI OiTERY 


Gives the Essential Touch 


In the Garden a Bird Bath is a delightful spot of in- 
terest; a Sun Dial lends quaint charm. 


Many attractive designs are executed in our light 
stony gray, high fired, frost proof TERRA COTTA. 
buff and other colors will be made. 


Our catalogue illustrating 300 numbers will be sent 

upon receipt of 20c in stamps. 

Galloway Terra Cotta Co. 
Established 1810 


3220 Walnut St. 
Philadelphia 


JARS | 




















BECOME AN 
INTERIOR DECORATOR 


RESIDENT AND HOME STUDY COURSES 


Complete instruction in period styles, analysis of 
color harmony, proportion and composition. Tex- 
tiles, rugs, tapestries, furniture arrangement, 
curtains and draperies, period wall treatments, 
etc. Courses for professionals and amateurs. 
Next session of resident course starts Feb. 3. 


Enroll now. Send for Catalog B3 


Che NEW YORK SCHOOL o 


INTERIOR DECORATI ON? 
IOl PARK AVE *NEW YORK CITY 





























FIREPLACE 
FITTINGS 


T! IE illustration shows part 

of an interesting hearth 
group which includes a pair 
of Andirons (Design 842— 
23” high — $2 7 a pair), Fire- 
set (Design 412 — 38” high 

$21each). Polished brass 
medallion, wrought iron in 
half-polish finish. 


ae 





Catalogue B sent on request 


The H. W. Covert Company 
137 East 46th Street 
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Hand Quilted Comforters 
WARMLY | padded with pure lamb'’s wool, 


quilted in charming designs with either 
straight or scalloped edge. Made to order in any 
size for beds, bassinets and chaise longues, in 
sateens, silks or satins. Charming for bridal and 
anniversary gifts. 


Write for samples and booklet to 


ELEANOR BEARD 
“ Hedgelands” Hardinsburg, Ky. 
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ANTIQUES FOR SALE 


Early American 


Dover chests, chest of drawers, slant-top desk, Grandfather clock and 
many other genuine Antiques, in pine, 
Photographs and prices on request. 


maple, mahogany and cherry. 


W. SMITH. 144 PINE StT., POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 








WHEN 


CANDLESTICKS AND SCENT BOTTLES! 
EVERYTHING ELSE FAILS THESE ARE TRUSTY 
STAND-BYS 


very much smarter than the flat blotter for the 
private home, and one can buy some verv 
interesting ones. Some are of old leather, or 
old bookbindings of papier-maché with the 
quaint mother-of-pearl inlays beloved by our 

Another very interesting one 
was of marbelized paper. This 


grandmothers. 
seen recently, 


trick of marbelizing that is invading all 
branches of decoration, is very lovely. Even 


the wardrobe is not omitted and silks are found 
treated by this new process, with enchanting 
results and with no loss of texture of softness. 
Nothing that has been done in the field of 
decoration within the last decade, is more 
interesting than this marbelization of fabrics, 
but it is a subject too big to be treated here 
now. The blotter mentioned above was of 
paper that had undergone the 
and the result was verv beautiful. We have 
become familiar to extent with the 
marbelized paper in the back of old books, but 
this modern marbelizing is very far removed 
from its prim colorings, even though the new 
processes have to admit themselves indebted 
to the old. 


same process, 


some 





CRYSTAL TOILET BOTTLES 

IN COLORS TO MATCH 

THE BATHROOM ARE AL- 
MOST A NECESSITY 














Undecorated Grey Iron Castings 
You decorate in color, bronze or enamel 





Lot No. *D” — 1 Door Knocker, | pair Book Ends, 1 Candle Sconce 
1 Door Stop, 2 Candle Sticks. 


tunree 


Lot No. *“E”’—1 Door Stop, 1 Ash Tray, 1 pair Book Ends, 1 Door 
Knocker, 1 pair Curtain Holdvacks. 


Either lot for $3.00, f. 0. b. Albany, N. Y. 
Send cash or equivalent with all orders. State how to ship (freight or express) 
Seventy-five other patterns 
ALBANY FOUNDRY COMPANY, ALBANY, N. Y. 


owe 




















a WROUGHT IRON 
LANTERN, No. 100 


Wires enclosed, water | 
proof socket, Mica | 
windows. 10%" high 
from top of bracket 
to base of lantern. 
With chain, if for 
hanging. A desigi of 
character and simplic- 
ity at a_ reasonable 
price. 











Price $20. 00 


JAMES R. MARSH 
101 Park Ave. New York, N. Y. 


Open fire without a fireplace 


The Mayflower Frank- 
lin Stove connects 
by pipe to a regular 








flue. Can be used ina 
fireplace or without 
mantel. 


Gives more heat than 
an ordinary fireplace 
and also improves poor 
draft. Burns wood or 
coal. 


Send for booklet 


EdwinA. Jackson&Bro.,Ine. 
47 Beekman St., New York, N.Y. 








HAND MADE FURNITURE BRASSES 


Faithful copies of the best originals of a! 
periods, matching them in design, detail 
workmanship and color. Hundreds of 
patterns of antique pulls, knobs, drops 
H-Hinges, clock finials,bed post bolt covers 
etc.,etc.,on hand. We make, match, copy 
or repair anything. 

Don’t ask us what we have; Tell us what 
you need and we will gladly send samples 


Malvern Chester County, Pa. 





Wim. Ball and Sons 





GOLD FISH timers “Aqcartum plants, costs, 


globes and supplies. We make artistic aquariums suitable for 
beautiful homes, conservatories, the office, etc. 

Illustrated circular free. 
PIONEER AQUARIUM WORKS 


Mahogany Sideboard - Ladder Back Chair 


For Sale— Photographs on Request 
Address Box C, °/o THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


HAND WOVEN RUGS 


Distinctive RUGS woven to order, of soft YARN or JUTE, beautiful 
colors to harmonize with any color scheme. Any width up to 42 inches 
and any length. Price of 27 x 54, $2.75, other sizes in proportion. Min- 
iature sample rug, to be used as table mat, postpaid on receipt of 25 ets 
State color desired. EMPIRE WEAVING WORKS, Urlton, \. ¥. 


PAINTED FURNITURE and ANTIQUES 


Glazed Chintz, Printed Linen and Cretonne direct from London. Silk 
and Velour Draperies, Curtain Net. Iron Lighting Fixtures and Firesets- 


ENGLISH PRINT SHOP, 264 South 17th Street, Philadelphia 


Racine, Wisconsin 
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You will be surprised at the small 
cost of equipping your home with 
Chamberlin Metal Weather Strips. 
And they add so much to comfort, 
cleanliness and good household 
economy. 

They keep out dirt, dust, soot and 
smoke. That ends one of the most 
tedious tasks of housework. 


C HA 


They are guaranteed to last as 
long as the building. Any need for 
service or attention, no matter how 
many years hence, is cheerfully 


Tih yin il ra ee Rr 
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At 12,000,000 windows and doors 
Chamberlin Metal Weather Strips 
permanently end fuel waste and dis- 
comforts resulting from draughts. 


Healthier Homes Result 


They make homes dust-proof. 
Protect furnishings and decorations. 
End rattling doors and windows. 
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“We Use Less Coal and oi i 
Our House Was Never So Comfortable 


Children are safe from cold air cur- 


rents. Nocoldspots. You are not 
driven from the bright, cheerful 
window by chill draughts. 


Chamberlin Strips are used on 85% 
of all weather stripped buildings, 
including homes, banks, schools, 
office buildings, churches, stores, 
hotels and apartments. 


MBE RLIN 


Metal Weather Strips 


done free, by Chamberlin experts. 
An estimate by our engineering 
department, on the cost of your 
equipment, is free. 


Send the Coupon 


Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Company, Detroit, Michigan 


Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Tell me the cost of equipping my build- 
ing with Chamberlin Metal Weather 
Strips (check whether home, factory, 
office building, church, school). 


Give number of outside 

windows_ 
Name__ a ; 
Address ; . 


, City and Seats aoe 
Eng. Dept. “H-: 
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Suitable Designs of Iron Fence and Gates 
for town houses, suburban homes, country 
estates and all other properties. 

We invite correspondence with those who 
are interested. Estimates furnished. 


The Stewart Iron Works Co., Inc. 
“‘The World’s Greatest Iron Fence Builders’”’ 

219 Stewart Block, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Sales and Construction Representatives in Principal Cities 


WRITE FOR BOOK OF DESIGNS 














KEITH’S $2.50 OFFER 


3 PLAN BOOKS, showing 100 artistic home designs 
(your choice of bungalows, cottages, or two-story houses) 
in frame, stucco and brick — with floor plans and 
descriptions, and 8 months’ subscription to Keith's 
Magazine, all for $2.50. 
for over 20 years an authority 
Keith’ s Magazine on planning, building, and dec- 
orating homes — full of helpful suggestions for home- 
builders and home-owners — 25e a copy on newsstands. 
Subscription, $3. a year. 
Keith-planned homes are different — the utmost in artistic 
design, distinctiveness, convenient arrangement and 
comfort. Keith Home-builders’ Service enables you to 
get the most satisfactory homes with greatest economy. 
Set of 8 plan books (250 plans) ond 


year’s subscription to Keith’s— $4.50 


Keith Corporation, 610 Abbay Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 








ARTISTIC MAIL BOX 


of wrought iron— 
weatherproof finish 


To comply with the new law 
effective January |, 1923, re- 
quiring mail boxes or letter 
slots for all private residences. 
Price, postpaid, $6.00 
with lock and key, $6.50 
Illustrated leaflet B sent on request 
The H. W. Covert Company 


137 East 46th Street 
New York 



































IMPORTANT NOTICE 


WE are prepared to give information on 
all matters pertaining to the house, its 
planning, its building, its equipment and 
its furnishing; and also pertaining to the 
grounds about thé house, their organization 
into service- and pleasure-units and their 
planting. 


If this information is given in the form of 
sketches or drawings, the prices vary and 
may be had upon application. If given in 
the form of a letter, the charge is two dollars 
for one to four questions, and fifty cents 
for each additional question. 


Questions should be paragraphed and 
numbered and the money should be en- 
closed with the letter. There is no charge 
for questions about our own House Beau- 
tiful houses. Address all communications 
on the subjects mentioned above to the 
Home Builders’ Guide, Readers’ Service, 
House Beautiful Publishing Co., 8 Arling- 
ton Street, Boston 17, Mass. 

Letters are answered by mail immedi- 
ately, but we retain the privilege of publish- 
ing such letters in whole or in part, unless 
especially requested not to do so. Also, 
we reserve the right to decline to answer 
any question or to make any plans or 
sketches if for any reason it seems best to 
do so. 


Question: How can | be certain of a flight 
of stairs that will be easy to walk up and 
down? 
NSWER: 
thumb formula that the rise of a step, that 
is the vertical face, plus the tread, or horizon- 
tal surface, should equal about seventeen 
inches. It is true that the higher the rise of 
each step, the narrower should be the tread. 
Cellar stairs sometimes have a rise of 9’’ and 
a tread of 8”. This is a little steep. A good 
proportion for cellar stairs and for service 
stairs to the upper floors of a house is, rise 8’ 
For front stairs, a rise of 6” 
and tread of 10” 
’ are all 


and tread of 9” 
and tread of 11”, 
or even a rise of 73 
good proportions. !n a small house a rise of 
8” by a tread of 9” is sometimes used on the 
front stairs. The ease of a flight of stairs is 
dependent to some degree also upon a person’s 


or rise of 7”” 
” by tread of 93’ 


height, a short person usually preferring steps 
8 I j § 
with less rise than would a tall person. 
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The NEW 


| 
WINDERMERE 
Chicago 














Rapp & Rapp, Architects 
M. J. Corboy Co., Plumbing Contractors 


Equipped with 
HESS SNOW-WHITE STEEL 
Medicine Cabinets 
Hess Warming & Ventilating Co. 
1219 Tacoma Building, Chicago 


Sweets Catalogue page 1638 























This BOOK 
On Home 
Beautifying 
Sent Free 


ATM 
“LOORS 
ypWoRT 


can Ture 








Contains practical suggestions 
on how to make your home 
ae is artistic, cheery and inviting -- 
explains how you can easily 
and economically refinish and 
keep woodwork, furniture and floors in perfect condition. 


BUILDING? 


Doubtless you want the most house for the least money. 
Our book will help you realize that ambition without 
“cutting corners.’’ Explains how inexpensive woods can 
be finished as beautifully as more costly varieties. If, 
after receiving book, you wish further information, write 
our Individual Service Department. Experts will gladly 
solve your problem for you without charge. 
We will gladly send this book free and postpaid for the 
name and address of one of the best painters in your locality 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. H. B. 1, Racine, Wis. 
“The Wood Finishing Authorities’’ 


(Canadian Factory — Brantford) 


ONG? 
gc. jONN 








Architects often use a rule of 














aa Desks 


HAZEL H. HARPENDING, DUNDEE, NEW YORK 





S 
CASEMENT WINDOWS 


Ho6me-owners, builders and architects 
tell us that there would be far more case- 
ment windows used if people knew the 
advantages of Hoffman Casements. 
These casements are cheapest to install, 
easiest to operate, insure full ventilation, 
are cleaned from the inside and have no 
operating mechanism and, therefore, no 
repairs. ; 
Send for new picture booklet, showing 
installations of Hoffman type casements 
in all types of buildings. 





Andrew Hoffman Mfg. Co. 


CHICAGO 





903 ot Bidg., 











List and photographs sent upon request 
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When the Baby Laughs | 


OU are being advertised to. When the sun 

shines, when the flowers bloom, when 
dinner sends out its inviting aroma—when any 
one of a thousand things happen to attract your 
attention, you are being advertised to. 











The purpose of any advertisement is to attract 
your attention and arouse your desire; to tell 
5 : 

you what is new and good; to guide you to 
something you ought to have; to make you 
happier and more comfortable; to save you money 
| and make life easier for you. 








IK | So, read advertisements. They will give you 
e | the latest ideas and improvements. They will 
1s help you to live better and dress better at less cost. 


, You'll be surprised at the world of interest and 
= | the wealth of new ideas that you'll find in read- 
on. ing the advertisements in this publication. 


out Advertisements are daily records of progress. 
te They are the reports to you of manufacturers 
| who work for you, telling what has been ac- 
complished for your benefit. Take advantage 


of them. 











Don’t let an issue leave your hands without 
reading the advertisements. 
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ROTECT YOUR HOME 


from fire and lightning— and add se- 
curity to lasting service and satisfaction. 
For better roofs and sheet metal work, use 


KEYSTONE 
LS 


“OppeR st 


Galvanized Sheets and 
Roofing Tin Plates 


This copper-steel alloy material assures greater wear and resist- 
ance to rust for all forms of exposed sheet metal work — roofing, 
siding, spouting, gutters, eaves trough, and similar uses. Loo 
for the Keystone added to regular brands. 

APOLLO-KEYSTONE Galvanized Sheets will give increased wear 
and permanence to the sheet metal work on your buildings. 
KEYsTONE COPPER STEEL Roofing Tin Plates make clean, safe, 
attractiveand satisfactory roofs. Supplied in grades up to 40 pounds 
coating— specially adapted to i es and public buildings. 
Metal roofs may be pees to harmonize with the color scheme 
of the building—an important feature which is often overlooked 
Keystone quality products are sold by leading metal merchants, 
and are used by first-class roofers and sheet metal workers. Send 
for our booklet, ‘‘Copper—Its Effect Upon Steel for Roofing Tin." 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa., U.S. A. 
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TILLWELL planned homes are “ distinctive”’ 
homes,—the result of careful planning. The 
are representative California style homes whic 

meet all climatic requirements. 

To aid you in the selection of plans for these homes, 

we have prepared plan books, containing floor 

plans, pictures, descriptions, helpful hints and esti- 

mates of cost of building over 200 selected designs. 


**West Coast Bungalows”’ 


**Representative Calif. Homes”’ 
50 Houses—6 and 7 Rooms—$1 


50 Houses—7 to 10 Rooms—$1 
**The New Colonials’’ ‘Little Bungalows”’ 
60 Houses—6 to 10 Rooms—$1 75 Houses—3-4-5 Rooms—$1 
SPECIAL OFFER Send $2.50 for any three 
of these books and get Garage Folder FREE. 
Books and Blueprints sold with Money-Back Guarantee 


E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 876 Cal. Bldg., Los Angeles 

















Dignified, Exclusive Profes- 
sion not overrun with com- 
7°" petitors. Crowded with op- 
- unity for money-making and big fees. 
$5,000 to$10,000 incomes attained by — 

Easy to master under our correspondence methods, 
Diploma awarded. We assist students and pi in 


— 
etting started and developing their businesses. Established 
1916. Write for information; it will open your eyes. Do it to-day. 


American Landscape School, 50G Newark, New York 



















Question: | am planning to build a house 

and wonder whether you can give me any 

standard furniture sizes. 

NSWER: Your home furniture dealer can 

give you standard dimensions for the less 
expensive grades of bureaus, tables, dressing 
tables, beds, and so forth. If vou have furni- 
ture to be used in the new house, you should 
measure it and be sure you have allowed proper 
wall spaces. It is a good plan to cut out pieces 
of paper the proper size for various articles of 
furniture, label them, and move them around 
on your floor plans to find in what positions 
they fit best. 

* * * 


Question: Shall | use shades to soften the 
light from my dining-room candles? 


NSWER: I should never advise the use of 

candle shades whether in the dining-room 
or elsewhere. The beauty of candles is due 
partly to their lovely simplicity of line. The 
addition of top-heavy petticoats spoils the 
graceful outline of the candle. Moreover, the 
flame of the candle is essential to complete its 
beauty and should not be hidden in any way. 
The light will not be annoving if the candle is 
tall enough to keep the flame above the level 
of the eye. The two secrets for successful can- 
dle lighting are to use no shades and to keep 
the light above the eye level. These principles 
hold true whether candles are used singly or 
grouped in pairs and symmetrically placed. 


* * * 


QueEsTION: How shall | finish the yellow 

pine trim in my house: 

NSWER: The yellow pine should be 

finished with shellac or paint in the service 
portion of the house. If vellow pine is used in 
the master’s quarters, it should have one coat 
of shellac applied first to prevent the grain 
from rising and should then be finished with a 
good paint. 


Question: What sort of paths would you 
advise for a simple garden where expense 
of upkeep and construction must be con- 
sidered, and how should they be laid? 


NSWER: Use gravel paths constructed 
in the following manner: Mark out the 
path, remove all topsoil and trench out the 
subsoil until the hardpan is reached. Level 
off the path, making it slightly higher in the 
centre than at the sides, and fill it with cin- 
ders, coarse gravel or other loose drainage 
material to within four inches of the surface. 
Fill the top four inches with gravel of a natu- 
ral color, screened through a one-inch mesh. 
The finished surface of the path should be at 
least two inches above the surrounding area so 
that the water will drain off. 
If the ground is wet and hardpan is not 
found within eighteen inches of the surface, 
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For Small Houses, too— 


Win<Dor 


Casement Adjusters 


Now made to afford their superior convenience 
to the windows of the smaller structures. 
Write for details of the ‘Win-Dor’ Cottage 
Adjusters. 


The Casement Hardware Co. 
225 Pelouze Building Chicago 




















Practical Suggestions 
For Home Owners 


Standard Underground 
Garbage Receiver keeps 
garbage from frost, sun, flies and prowl- 
ing animals. Insures healthfulsurroundings. 
The Stephenson All 
Steel Ash Barrel Truck 
and Spiral Truss 
Ribbed Ash Barrel 
should be used in 
every home for econ- 
omy and conserva- 
tion of strength. 











Opens by foot. 





Wheels up or Longer life 
m steps 
Sold direct. 


C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 


Send for circular on each. 











23 Farrar Street Lynn, Mass. Tel. 944 
HODGSON Zoisis 


**A Pleasure To Live In’’ 


People who live in Hodgson Houses are enthusiastic in their 
testimonials. From all over the world come letters of highest 
praise and commendation. 

Hodgson Houses are sturdy and weather-proof and yet the 
smaller houses may be set up in a few hours with unskilled labor. 

Send for catalogue J. It shows many beautiful Hodgson Houses, 
also garages, poultry-houses, etc. Write to-day. 

E. F. HODGSON COMPANY 
71-73 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
6 East 39th St., New York City 
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End O’ the Lane 
Specifications: What does the Owner 
Need to Know about Them? 








BEAUTIFUL 





NEXT MONTH 


Illustration from February House Beautiful 


The February HOUSE BEAUTIFUL will be the 
SPRING BUILDING ACUMBER 


NE of the compensations for the blustering of wintry 

days is the coziness of wintry evenings. Then, at 
last, you have time for hours around the open fire — time 
to read, to talk, and to build air castles in the embers. 
Your favorite castle is apt to take shape in the form of the 
new house you are going to build in the spring — spring is 
not ‘far behind.’ 

Indeed, February is none too soon to be deciding upon 
the plan for this perfect house, and the February House 
Beautiful will be the best first-aid you could have. It is 
the Spring Building Number and we know you will want to 
snuggle closer to your fire and read and read it before vou 
put it away securely for future reference. 

The first thing to hold vour attention, if building a 
bungalow is in vour mind, will be the new House Beautiful 
Bungalow which we have been promising you for the spring 
of 1923. Here it is, with a full description and sketch 
plans, and we know you will approve of the unusually well- 
arranged space, and the simple Colonial exterior. 


Included in the FEBRUARY (ontents will be: 


A House that Compels Interest 
Making Waste Places Glow 


The Secret of the Picturesque 





Arranging Winter Berries in the House 

Conserving your Investment in Home 
Owning 

Nature’s Winter Garden 

The New House Beautiful Bungalow 


Our Backyard Garden 
Chronicles of the Garden 
‘Switching’ the House 


George Washington’s Ancestral Home 


There will be many pictures of new houses by the fore- 
most architects of the country which will give you inspir- 
ing ideas for features vou will wish to incorporate in your 
dream home, and practical articles which will help you 
understand many of the technicalities of building upon 
the whole success of vour house depends. An 
article on Interpreting the Specifications for our Colonial 
House gives good constructional advice, and there are 
others on Casements and on Electric Switching which will 


which 


interest vou. 

‘Making Waste Places Glow’ tells you the storv of a 
woman who built an attractive home on what was prac- 
tically a city dump. The Backvard Garden will come into 
its own if vou follow the instructions given in the new, 
practical series on vegetables, fruits, and berries, which 
will appear in addition to Mrs. King’s Chronicles of the 
Garden. And finally, just for contrast with the practicality 
ot the number, there are pictures of snow scenes and winter 
berries which will make vou look at vour wintry fields with 
a new appreciation of their beauty. 


Tue Hovse Beavurirut PuBtisHinc Company, Inc. 
Rumford Building, Concord, N. H., 
or 8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 


Gentlemen: I 
33.00** for 15 months. 


Na meé 


Enclosed is $1.00* for Five months’ Subscription, 


H.B. I 


or 


(RE 





> 


23 


Street 


Town 


State 


* Foreign postage 45c extra, Canadian postage 20c extra. 


* Foreign postage $1.25 extra, Canadian postage 65c extra. 
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subsoil drainage of agricultural tile may be 


2 
dig the trench two feet deep. If very wet, 
needed. 


in the MORNING 


— ed fa 
A warm house in | a Question: Can | paint my radiators to 
) 


the morning is as 
match the walls of my rooms, or must | use 


essential to the 
children's a bronze or aluminum? | am told paint will 
a mt sight oF not stick to a radiator. 
warm wraps for 
outdoor play. 

Children are ex- 
tremely sensitive 
to changes in tem- 
perature. A house 
too cold or too hot 
is responsible for 


NSWER: It is safe to paint radiators 

with an oil paint, if you first apply a coat | 
of aluminum. The lead and oil paint will not 
adhere, if applied directly to the metal. 














































many wintercolds. 
Keep the temperature uniform and comfortable 
by installing * * * 
cy 7 
TReEAJINNEAPOLIS 
Heat REGULATOR QueEsTION: Can casement windows be made 
lx thoroughly tight? - 
Shag mag agence Abergaoy Ai Bre s | siting Colonel Green Residence Alfred Bossom 
is warm when the family arises. NSWER: It is very difficult to make a South Dartmouth, Mass. Architect 
Maintains a uniform temperature | : acmetaces : 2 : 
during the day, automatically | casement window, opening in, thoroughly Cer iil 
lowers the temperature at night. : f : ; : : 
Protects health. Saves fuel. For 2 tight without considerable expense. For that 
any home or heating plant, any : i ; ; . . . ai , 
fuel. Quickly and easily installed. yf reason, they are seldom used in this country. Write for information 
Write for booklet. A cas . - = % “a 
: A casement window, opening out, can easily : 
THE MINNEAPOLIS ,; | is Ce )-And- Pelson- SHlate- Company 
HEAT REGULATOR CO. \ be made water-tight, even against driving ae @ 
2745 Fourth Avenue, So. Lp rains, and at no great expense. West Paw et, ermont 
Minneapolis, Minn. — Architects’ Service Department 
101 Park Avenue, NEW YORK 
es Boston Philadelphia Chicago 
Question: My lot is in a neighborhood M d $ Y 
Your that is both level and treeless, and is very ernize 10 


Kewanee Systems 
supply electric light, run- 
ning water and safeguard the 


small, about 47’ x 49’. The Colonial cottage 


CASEMENTS is 28’ x 29’ with a small porch addition. 


Can you give me any idea how to plant the 





to be satisfactory grounds in order to give the effect of spacer home in sewage disposal. 
must not | ea : ; Each system has been perfected by skilled 
NSWER: If vour lot is so small and the engineers, A Combination Plant will sup- 
ttl | 7 wee : ‘ ‘ ply electric light and running water ata 
rattle | house takes up most of it, | should sug- little more than the cost of ordinary light 





plants alone! 
Built for the inexperienced man. Write 
now for free booklet describing hun- 


gest that very few shrubs be used —flowers and 


ee | 
MONARCH vines, which will take up much less room, be- 


. f systems. 
ing counted upon to produce an effect of “3 
* : ; . KEWANEE PRIVATE UTILITIES CO. 
Quilomalic CASEMENT STAY | luxuriant growth. Your problem is one of 439 Franklin St., Kewanee, Illinois 


holds windows securely at any angle in any weather conserving space carefully. There will of 


| 
—even in the face of a strong wind. Can be applied . 2 /_‘ E 
poset 4 — | course be no room for a hedge or other shrub- WANE| 


to any casement — right or left, top or bottom, con- 





~ . = y 
Se meee | bery along the lot-line, but fortunately a fence SS ee 
Satisfactory Friction Assured by | ae " : z 
a Slight Hand-Turn of Outer Tube | will be more in keeping with the character of 





Learn the full story — write for ‘Casement Windows,’ 
—a book that points the way to casement satisfaction. 


your house than shrubs. The house really ‘«BUILD A BUNGALOW ”’ 
MONARCH METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY “oe. eS E 


demands a picket fence around the entire lot, a 









pears Sie 





Makers of Monarch Metal Weather Strips which will be the backbone of the design. 
4910 Penrose Street St. Louis, Mo, | The intervals along thefence—particularly the 




















focal points, where shrubbery would be lo- 
cated on a larger lot — plant with vines, choos- 

















SEND 25c FOR ing those of delicate growth which will not igs Bt 
Most Talked of Flower Book, cover the fence-too much, but will relieve its SELECT YOUR PLAN from our large book of California 


Akebiz bungalows which shows about 100 floor plans, with ex- 
AKeDIA teriors, carefully selected from the many beautiful bunga- 
lows of California and includes the various types such as 


published in last 4 yrs—‘‘Unvarnished Facts” 


bareness, and add to its interest. 
Edition of Tips and Pointers for Beginners with ‘ . ? ; 


mats « “La inthe 7 — ate = > | 
PEONIES quinata and cle matis paniculata should be | Spanish, Italian, Swiss, Colonial, etc. ‘These bungalows 
sed for this planting, with occ: g ,0ts | can be built in any climate and we furnish architect s plans 
used 4 I lant is h occasional roots of | at reasonable prices. Price of book only $1.00 postpaid. 











E , bine and 7 nevsuckle where : savie 361K Plae 
HENRY S. COOPER, KENOSHA, WIS woodt ine and of hor ¢ ysuckle where aheavier | “YE PLAN SHOPPE” = 361 Kensington Place 
} covering is needed. The former will run along | 

| the fence very rapidly, but can be cut back | 

| whenever it becomes too rampant. The latter 








“COUNTRY AND SUBURBAN HOUSES” 


=z Sa Ninth edition —just published. A 











DWARF APPLE TREES 





handsomely illustrated and use- | . se : E A 
Y ful book designed to assist you in | Will make solid shrubbery-clumps, completely DWARF PEAR TREES 
solving your building proposition. +-—p e : 
Size 9 x 12 inches.” 44 complet hiding the fences in places. It should be used DWARF PLUM ee 
designs with 150 illustrations 3 | DWARF CHERRY 
Colonial. Artistic, Stucco. Half Tim- only where the shrubbery-character is de- 
ber, and other styles of Architec- ih thine: ; | DWARF PEACH TREES 
ture. Practical information. Es- sired, and where it will be near enough to the | Catalogue Free 
timates of cost. oorplans with t z 
dimensions of rooms. Special plans and sketches f ished. Designs ,orch o Ss > > Ww re ~~ THE VAN DUSEN NURSERIES 
nd sketches furn porch or to some of the windows to spread its | C. C. McKAY, Mer. yg OD 


costing $6,600 to $30,000. Price $3.00. Prepaid. ge 
WILLIAM DEWSNAP, Architect, 334 Fifth Ave. New York City i delicious fragrance. 
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FOR HOUSE BEAUTIFUL COVERS 
FIRST PRIZE $500 
SECOND PRIZE $250 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL PUBLISHING COMPANY ANNOUNCES A COMPETITION 

FOR COVERS FOR THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL MAGAZINE 
The decision on the submitted designs will be made by a committee consisting of 
Mr. Louis Earle Rowe, Director of the Rhode Island School of Design, and several 
members of THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL organization who will base their dectston 
upon the following points: 

1. Beauty of design and color. 

2. Effectiveness on news stand, seen at a distance of fifteen feet. 

3. The degree to which the design expresses the individuality of the magazine. 

(onditions 
Designs will be considered from all who care to enter the competition, provided the following conditions 
are observed: 

1. Cover designs should be fifteen and one-quarter inches by nineteen and seven-eighths 
inches (154x197). In placing the design allow for a trim of one-quarter inch to be made 
by the printer from top, bottom and right side. 

2. Designs should be painted or mounted on a stiff board. 

3. Designs may be presented in any medium, but we believe water color paint to be the most 
satisfactory. Our covers are reproduced by the four-color photo-engraving process and 
the colors chosen, as far as possible, should be pure colors which are easily reproduced. 
A wash of Chinese white over a drawing militates against a good reproduction. 

4. We do not use black borders on our covers and prefer a cover with the design bleeding off. 

5. No lettering should be put on by the artist, but space should be allowed for the lettering, 
House BEauTIFUL in two lines, and the date on a third line in the upper right or left- 
hand corner. Space should also be left for a subtitle across the bottom of the design. 
(See the August and September issues.) 

6. No more than three designs may be submitted by one person. 

‘Delivery of ‘Designs 
. . — 

The design should be securely wrapped, addressed to Competition Committee, House Beautirut, 
8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Massachusetts, and should be received on or before February 10, 1923. 

Designs submitted in this competition are at the owners’ risk from the time they are sent until 
returned, although reasonable care will be exercised in their handling and keeping. 

The Prize Designs are to become the property of Tue House Beautirut and we reserve the right 
to purchase at one hundred dollars each those designs which are desirable. All others will be returned 
to the owners, provided sufficient postage is included. 
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»~ Its product is music—that only—the wonderful, varied, 
US C melodious, harmonious music which fills your home and de- 
lights your ears and thrills your heart, which whiles away a leisure hour 
so tunefully, which puts movement into the feet of your young friends 
and memories into the hearts of your old ones, which gives your chil- 
dren an unconscious education in the greatest thing in the world— 
music—that is the product of the Estey Organ—that is what you buy. 


THE ESTEY RESIDENCE PIPE ORGAN 
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HERE are few of us who do not respond to the For those others who have visualized a home that 
magic words ‘Spring Building.’ There are few of is not a bungalow, who yearn for an attic on a rainy 
us who have not some definite relation to this never- day, there are small houses and plans of every type 
completed epic. Either we hope to build or we have and there is an article on specifications which will 
taken the first definite steps toward building, or we cause them to peruse the pages of what has probably 
have built and so have secured automatic member- been heretofore a closed book. 
ship in a group perpetually interested in the home. There are other articles of practical help — an 
Each and every member of these three classes will article on casement windows and one on the use of 


switches, those labor-saving devices, when they are 
adequately supplied. There are two interesting ac- 
counts of the experiences of others in building, one 
told by an architect who remodeled delightfully and 
inexpensively, an old farmhouse; and one told by a 


rejoice in the February issue. Those hoping to build 
and especially those whose hope has been kept from 
flowering because of the high cost of building will 
find their courage renewed when they read about our 
new bungalow for which we will sell working drawings 
and specifications. Here is a six-room home, much woman who had the courage to build on a discarded 
larger than the ordinary apartment, and yet small dump and the faith to make it blossom like the rose. 
enough to be financed on a modest capital. Those who Building costs are not lower and the indications are 
read about this charming home will surely move up into the class of _ that they are not likely to be for some time. But a home cannot be too 
those planning to build. Then they will turn to the editorial and find long delayed. If our cover this month has prompted you to this 
definite advice about the first step to be taken — acquiring the land. decision, our February number will show you the way. 
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PLANNING AND FURNISHING IN THE EARLY SPANISH STYLE 


Strength, Simplicity, Noatveté, and Quaintness are its Chief Characteristics 


HEN the student of decoration and 

furnishing has reviewed the styles 
which originated in other countries of Europe, 
a study of those identified with Spain comes 
with all the joy which attends the making of 
a discovery, for they possess a cer- 
tain rugged strength and simplicity, 
a delightful, winning naiveté, and a 
quaintness which refreshes the jaded 
modern taste. 

There are two reasons for the 
strongly individual character of the 
Spanish arts. First, they have been 
powerfully influenced by the Moorish 
civilization which persisted for cen- 
turies after Moorish rule in Spain was 
finally destroyed, and second, due to 
the fact that Spain is geographically 
almost cut off from contact with the 
rest of Europe, occupying a peninsu- 
la which is shut in by the rocky 
Pyrenees, Spain has been passed by 
the march of progress and has re- 
mained undisturbed by the change 
and turmoil which fill the rest of the 
world. Excepting in a few large cities, 
Spain is very nearly as medizval as 
when Columbus visited the court of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, and Spanish 
art retains much of its primitive 
simplicity. 

Let it be noted at the outset, how- 
ever, that there are many details held 
in common by the styles of building 
followed in Spain and those held by 
Italy and other countries which are 
direct heirs of Latin civilization. 
Take, for example, the arrangement 
of a dwelling with its rooms facing 
not upon the street, but into a court- 
yard which would occupy the centre 
of the house. In Italy, the house 


BY ROBERT L. AMES 


ILLustRaTIons By CourTEsy oF WILLIAM HeE.LBury, Inc. 


would be built around its cortile, while in 
Spain the same courtyard — with scarcely any 
change — would be called a patio, one, or 
sometimes two stories high, upon which all the 
rooms would open. Anyone who has so- 





THE USE OF BRICK, IN THIS INSTANCE FOR FLOORS AND BENCH, 
AND OF VARI-COLORED TILE FOR THE BACK OF BENCH AND THE 
STAIR RISERS IS CHARACTERISTIC OF OLD SPANISH ARCHITECTURE 
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journed in an old Spanish city or town will 
forever treasure fond memories of the delight- 
ful glimpses into patios which the passer-by 
gathers through the open door or the wrought 
iron grille which leads from the sombre street 
into this garden of delights, with its 
fountains and luxuriant growth of 
green. 

Spain also shares with Italy the 
fondness for walls of more or less 
rough plaster, and open timber ceil- 
ings, and as the progress of the 
Renaissance in Italy led to the de- 
velopment of the coffered ceiling, so 
in Spain the development of the arts 
led to the building of those superb 
wooden ceilings, — carved, colored 
and gilded, — which are among the 
chief glories of old Spanish architec- 
ture. Wooden ceilings in Spain, as 
well as in Italy, are apt to be handled 
with that unerring skill and restrained 
taste which might seem to be a part 
of the Latin temperament; even the 
most obviously structural timbers 
possess a character which is the re- 
sult of good proportions and careful 
planning. 

Travelers in Spain often consider 
as most beautiful the homes of a 
comparatively simple type, and these 
are perhaps the houses most useful 
as models for those who would bring 
into the modern American home 
something of the charm and character 
of old Spain; but if the strong char- 
acter and simplicity which render the 
Spanish home so delightful are not to 
be entirely destroyed, there must be 
considerable sacrifice of the small 
trifles and intimate belongings which 
fill the average American home; in 








A BEAUTIFULLY RESTORED INTERIOR OF A SPANISH HOME. THE TABLE SHOWS THE USE OF THE 
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METAL BRACE OR STRETCHER, AND EQUALLY CHARACTERISTIC ARE THE WROUGHT-IRON FIRE- 
PLACE FITTINGS 


other words, unless the type is to be interpreted 
faithfully and in its spirit, it would be vastly 
better to follow some other style. 

Spanish use of plaster for interior walls owes 
much of its success to the fact that it supplies 
a most excellent foil for other materials of 
a strongly decorative character, and where 
tapestries and rich textiles do not adorn the 
walls the resources of tiles are brought into free 
play. The Spanish excel in the decorative use 
of tiles and employ them for wainscots, 


friezes, for the architraves or trim, about doors 
and windows, and often for facing the deeply 
splayed ‘reveals’ which the thick exterior 
walls make possible. Tiles are also used for the 
risers of stairways, but none of the Spanish 
uses of tiles is more strikingly beautiful and 
characteristic than for lining the shallow al- 
coves which are called lavabos, probably be- 
cause they containing basins cut from stone or 
else are themselves made of tiles. At other 
times tiles are used for panels set into large or 





IN ITALY THIS COURTYARD MIGHT BE CALLED A ‘CORTILE’; IN SPAIN IT BECOMES A ‘PATIO,’ OPEN, 
IN EITHER CASE, TO THE SKY 





small wall spaces, and in all these charming 
arrangements the richly decorative character 
of the tiles, often so devised that many tiles 
make up one great conventionalized design, 
are thrown into striking relief by the contrast- 
ing cream-colored plaster, with its roughness of 
texture. 

In Spain use 1s also sometimes made of an 
extremely simple, but highly ornamental form 
of treating rough plaster without the addition 
of any other form of decorations. Where a sur- 
face of moderate evenness has been secured, 
and before the plaster has entirely ‘set,’ the 
tracing of simple designs with the point of a 
sharpened stick creates a certain ‘diaper’ 
effect which, while being somewhat crude and 
primitive, affords a background other than 
that of plain plaster to which — unless one be 
thoroughly in sympathy with Spanish custom 
— objection might be made upon the score of 
undue severity. 

The Spanish floor will be of some form ot 
brick or of tiles of a character quite different 
from those used in various ways upon the 
walls. The casement windows may be glazed 
with leaded glass; within these will probably 
be wooden shutters which are frequently 
paneled in various characteristically Spanish 
patterns, while without the windows will per- 
haps be protected by those grilles of wrought 
iron which are used in Spain as well as in 
Italy, and which are sometimes of surpassing 
richness, but quite as often of a beauty which 
is due to extreme and severe simplicity. The 
wrought iron which is used for grilles at win- 
dows appears also as fireplace fittings, as 
andirons and fire screens, or else as sconces, 
candelabra of many kinds, lanterns, or in 
other forms which the Spanish genius for de- 
signs may be depended upon to devise. There 
is no form of decorative art in which the Span- 
ish have been more skilled than in the forging 
of iron. 

With a background as strongly architec- 
tural as that of even a simple Spanish dwelling 
there is supplied so definite a character that 
only the furnishings which comfort actually 
demands are required. These consist chiefly of 
tables, benches of different kinds, chairs, and 
the cabinets, really the equivalent of writing 
desks, which are called barguenos (or sometimes 
varguenos), cabinets mounted upon tables, the 
interior fitted with many tiny drawers. These 
objects of furniture share with the other fittings 
of the interior that strongly decorative sim- 
plicity which characterizes all Spanish art. 

Although different woods have been used at 
various periods, and are being used to-day, 
Spanish taste has tended always to the use of 
the richly figured walnut which the forests of 
the peninsula produce, and which with age 
acquires a deep and lustrous patina which 
constitutes one of its chief beauties. 

Benches and tables, as well as the stands 
which support the barguenos, are often braced 
by stretchers which are themselves among the 
striking features of Spanish craftsmanship — 
stretchers sometimes of wood but more often of 
wrought iron and given strikingly beautiful 
forms, never twice alike, and interpreting 
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ming invariably the char: 
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tiles i [he intense and fervent Catholic spirit of 
sign, Spain may be said to have had its effect upon 
rast- { the development of ever conceivable form of 
Ss of decorative art. The old tile makers, as well as 
f present-day craftsmen in tile making, create 
yf an [ really marvelous pictures of the saints, or of 
form : the Mother and Child, which often extend over 
ition i many tiles, and are worked out in the full 
sur- splendor of color, or else sometimes the 
ired, decoration may be a picture of some biblical 
the { story. Where a more simple treatment is 
of a desired use may be made of the symbols of 
per’ saints or of sacred monograms, all of which, 
and wholly apart from their religious significance, 
than are extremely decorative. The same use of 
ie be sacred motifs extends to their being utilized in 
tom the designing of wrought iron, and it finds 
re of what is perhaps its widest development in the 
art of the wood carver who in Spain excels in 
n of his statuettes, generally 
rent polychromed and gilded, 
the of the Virgin and other 
azed saints, wrought with all 
ably the primitive force and KITCHEN OF AN OLD HOUSE IN SPAIN, SHOWING BEAUTIFUL BUT PRIMITIVE COOKING APPARATUS 
ntly power of expression which 
nish gives Spanish wood carv- all. Now, however, the interest in Spanish American manufacturers of tiles include 
per- ing — or sculpture of any furnishing and decoration has stimulated a among the patterns which they faithfully re- 
ight kind —so powerful an demand which is shortly to be met, for one of produce countless designs from the different 
sin appeal. The use of these the American firms most successful with its parts of Spain where tile making has long 
sing authentic reproduc- flourished, carried out with all the richness 
hich tions of period of design and the splendor of color — blue 
The ' furniture has in and white, orange, red, and green — which 
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ing religious subjects in Spain is a matter ofcourse; —_ preparation an excellent variety 
mes they appear everywhere, and a family need _ of all the pieces which the fur- 
the not be particularly pious to have in a room or __ nisher or decorator would be apt 
lese in the wide corridor surrounding its patio a to require —the virile, richly 
ngs goregously colored statuette of the Virgin and restrained and highly decorative 
im- Child with its little lamp in which a lighted walnut benches, tables and 
; wick floats lazily upon the surface of the oil. chairs, the barguenos, and other 
Lat Perhaps because it is not well understood details of Spanish furnishings. 
ay, the use of Spanish styles in building and Apart from what has hitherto 
of furnishing is not often undertaken in America. been the problem of securing 
ol Architects and interior decorators have long suitable furniture, the interpre- 
ige valued its quiet richness, restraint and reti- tation of the Spanish interior 
ich cence, but other styles have seemed to present presents no insuperable difficulty 
a more ready and direct appeal to clients, and to one who would adopt this de- 
ids the possibilities presented by the use of Span- __ lightful form of furnishing. The 
ed ish types remain to-day, not unexplored, but securing of an appropriate archi- 
he perhaps it might be said, as yet unexploited. _ tectural background need be no 
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characterize the originals. Pottery, 
in fact, of all kinds is being re- 
produced, and a careful selection 
from the stock of any tile or pottery 
maker would aid greatly in the 
creating of a typical Spanish setting. 
The makers of fabrics are weaving 
with marvelous fidelity to the origi- 
nal copies of many old Spanish vel- 
vets, brocades and other textiles, 
and so with the manufacturers of 
wrought iron, glass and other details 
likely to be required. 

It must not be supposed that in 
order to create what will be a satis- 
factory interpretation of an early 
Spanish interior one must adhere 
blindly and rigidly to what was used 
in Spain several centuries ago or to 
what is used to-day in those many 
regions where old ways still obtain. 
Zeal for architectural and decorative 
consistency, like zeal for anything 
else, must be tempered with discre- 
tion, and discretion in such an in- 
stance would mean the making of 
certain concessions to present-day 
custom, to modern ideas of comfort, 
and to the requirements of American 
life which differ widely from what 
were held in Spain in say the six- 
teenth century. But the compro- 





A CORNER IN A LIBRARY OR WRITING-ROOM, ARRANGED IN TYPICALLY 
SIMPLE SPANISH FASHION WITH HEAVY WALNUT TABLE AND CHAIR 
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Mellor, Meigs and Howe, Architects 


AN AMERICAN ROOM WORKED OUT IN THE SPANISH MANNER, 
IN A HOUSE NEAR PHILADELPHIA 
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mise may be masked, or else be 
confined to the letter, while still 
preserving what might be called the 
spirit of the Spanish style. 

The results which follow the use 
of any period style are determined 
to a great extent by the time and 
thought which have been given to 
the problem. We sometimes imagine 
that the architects and builders who 
planned and constructed several 
centuries ago were guided by some 
marvelous faculty of intuition which 
led to their fashioning those beau- 
tiful interiors which are still left to 
cheer and encourage a weary and 
jaded world; but if we could but turn 
back the pages of history and find 
ourselves in their places, we might 
find that their results were deter- 
mined, as ours must be to-day, by 
the thought and care which they 
gave to their work. 

These old craftsmen knew noth- 
ing of resources such as are enjoyed 
to-day, but it may well be supposed 
that had they been surrounded by 
the bewildering, if discouraging, 
variety which the modern furnisher 
has at hand, care and thought 
would still have achieved the same 
beautiful results. 








SPANISH ARCHITECTURE MAKES CONSIDERABLE USE OF INNER SHUTTERS 
OR BLINDS, PANELED IN A WAY WHICH SUGGESTS OLD PAINTINGS 
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ALTHOUGH THIS DE- 
LIGHTFUL POND, WITH 
ITS MIRRORED SHORE 
LINE, SEEMS TO BE UN- 
TOUCHED BY MAN, IT 
HAS IN REALITY BEEN 
CREATED, RATHER 
THAN DISCOVERED BY 


HIM. TO SIMULATE NAT- 


URAL GROWTH AT ITS 
BEST, AS SKILLFULLY AS 
HAS BEEN DONE HERE, 
REQUIRES A LARGE 
HORTICULTURAL VO- 
CABULARY AND A SYM- 
PATHETIC UNDER- 
STANDING OF WOOD- 
LAND ELEMENTS 


A NATURAL AND AN ARTIFICIAL POOL 





On the Estate of R, U. Sherman, Esq., Utica, New York 


m Pitkin, Jr. 
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& Seward H. Mott, Landscape Architects 


HERE, ON THE OTHER HAND, BY THIS CAPTURED WATER, NATURE HAS BEEN RESTRAINED AND HELD CAREFULLY IN CHECK 
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m, Guy H. Lee, Associated Landscape Architects 


AN ASH TREE WITH SWEEPING BRANCHES, ITS* FOLIAGE SILHOUETTED AGAINST THE HOUSE AND 
ITS OPEN SHADOW DARK UPON THE TURF, MAKES THE LAWN A GARDEN PICTURE 


AN ENGLISH GARDEN PICTURE 


Sabet the English speak of gardens, 

they mean not only the flower garden 
or the fruit garden, or the vegetable garden, 
but all of these and more; they mean the whole 
estate. Terraces and lawns, entrance drives 
and walks, all are part of the garden to the 
English mind. This inclusive term delights us 
because the word ‘garden’ is so full of pleasant 
associations, but it is not quite familiar to us in 
America, who talk only of flower 
gardens. 

To understand the word in its 
broader sense, we must revolution- 
ize our ideas, thinking of the garden 
not as a nursery for flowers but as 
a succession of outdoor pictures. 
Hollyhocks against a white house, 
pale pink tulips beneath a blossom- 
ing lilac, gleaming dogwood at the 
edge of a grove —such garden 
pictures we can understand. Can 
we not admit to the same class a 
single tree on a sunlit lawn? This 
is also a garden picture, because 
whether by accident or design, it is 
composed as the painting of an 
artist is composed. The back- 
ground of turf, the varying textures 
of the surrounding shrubbery, the 
mass of the house, the heavy trunk 
and delicate foliage of the tree, and 
above all, the play of light and 





In an American Suburb 


BY ROSE GREELY 


shadow on the grass; are all to the landscape 
architect as color to the brush of the artist — 
the components of a picture. 

There are, however, two outstanding facts 
that differentiate the work of a landscape 
architect from that of an artist: first, in the 
composition of a landscape, the designer must 
frame his picture from the many viewpoints 
of a moving spectator; second, he is working 
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Harold Hill Blossom, Guy H. Lee, Associated Landscape Architects 


ALTHOUGH NEARBY LIES A BUSY SUBURBAN STREET, ON THE TERRACE 


ONE IS SHELTERED AND SECLUDED 


with living materials which change not only in 
growth from vear to year but in color and in 
mass of light and shadow from hour to hour. 
These varying elements are the despair of the 
inexperienced, but can be made to play into the 
hands of the designer who has studied them. 
Noon sunlight and the long shadows of eve- 
ning; spring bloom, summer foliage, and bare 
winter twigs; the minute size of the new plant- 
ing, and the luxuriance of old 
growth; all must be considered. 

Time alone may cause the flowers 
to revert to magenta but directed, 
he is kind. The age-old turf of 
English lawns, the magestic sweep 
of ancient oaks, cannot be matched 
in a generation, but art can do 
much to simulate the softening ef- 
fect of time. This effect of age is 
well reproduced on the estate 
of Mr. Lester Watson, Chestnut 
Hill, Massachusetts, by the Land- 
scape Architects, Harold Hill Blos- 
som and Guy H. Lee. The lawn 1s 
so delightfully blended with the 
terrace, and the house and the 
planting are so comfortably at 
home, that only with an effort does 
one realize that it is all new, and 
that the mellowness is not the effect 
of time, but man-made. 

The lawn area in front of the 
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house is not large, but careful planning gives it 
an appearance of greater space. Formerly, it 
was crowded by a dense group of trees extend- 
ing unpleasantly close to the house. To allow 
the sun full access to the living-rooms, to give 
spaciousness and dignity to the foreyard, with- 
out detracting from its privacy, to connect it 
with the house, and to make of the whole a uni- 
fied composition — these were the problems to 
be met. It seemed clear that most of the trees 
should be cut, but it was not a decision to be 
lightly made. The desired effect must be 
visualized and the ultimate composition stud- 
ied from every possible point of view, before a 
definite step was taken. Three trees only were 
a picturesque old 


marked for preservation; 
varnish tree standing close to the driveway, an 
ash at the other edge of the lawn, and a second 





Havold Hill Blossom, Guy H. Lee, 
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showing the former 
condition of the end of 
the house now occupied 
by the terrace, empha- 
sizes the desirability of 
aterrace. It adds much 
to the appearance of 
the house, removing its 
stilted look, connecting 
it closely with the 
ground, and expressing 
the porch wing, which 
becomes not the after- 
thought that it seemed 
before the terrace was 
built, but a necessary 
and attractive part of 
the whole. In the first 





Associated Landscape Architects 


THE TERRACE FORMS A CONNECTING LINK BETWEEN HOUSE AND LAWN 


ash centrally placed with sweeping branches, 
chosen as the main object of interest. It is this 
tree, with its foliage silhouetted against the 
house, and its open shadow dark upon the 
turf, which makes the lawn a garden picture. 
The glowing color of the sunlit grass against 
the edges of the purple shadow, the contrast of 
the open bays down which the sun sweeps, the 
beauty of detail in the surrounding shrubberv, 
and the sharp accents of distant Lombardy 
Poplar against the sky, all make a garden. 

The bordering shrubbery is_ particularly 
worthy of note, because of its subtle blending 
of vergreens and deciduous materials. A 
preponderance of broadleafed evergreens, such 
as mountain laurel, large and small leafed 
rhododendrons, andromeda and_ leucothée 
gives it richness, both in summer and winter 
while plume-like sprays of hemlock form a de- 
lightful background all through the vear. 
Although less than a year in the ground, the 
shrub border is already a sufficient screen from 
the road and will in time become an impene- 
trable green wall. From the terrace, one looks 
across the open lawn to its depths enjoying 
the texture of its foliage and the beauty of its 
flowers. 

The terrace has been saved until last, as one 
saves, in childhood, the favorite sugar plum. 
One of the photographs, 


accompanying 


1923 
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23 








Harold Hill Blossom, Guy H. Lee, Associated Landscape Architects 


BEFORE THE TERRACE WAS BUILT, THE PORCH WING SEEMED AN AFTER- 
THOUGHT, TACKED ON TO THE MAIN HOUSE 


rough study of the 


design, the terracing 
was carried across the 
entire side. The result, 
too impressive and in- 
flexible, did not en- 
tirely satisfy the de- 
signers, and a re-study 
suggested the advisabil- 


itv of limiting it to the 


porch wing, carrying 
the lawn close to the 
house itself. Careful 


moulding of the ground 
and massing of shrubs 
against the foundation 
brings the building into 





a comfortable relation with the ground, and 
the resulting note of informality gives to the 
picture a homely English atmosphere. 

Satisfying as a setting for the house and ef- 
fective as a background for the greenery of the 
lawn, the chief rdle of the terrace is a useful 
one. Surrounding foliage shelters it from the 
sun, and yet overhead is the open sky. Ex- 
pressing a luxuriance which belies their few 
months of growth, the wisterias form masses of 
green against the white posts of the enclosed 
porch, and the balustrade shows all the beauty 
of its profile in silhouette against the nearby 
shrubbery. Within one hundred and twenty- 
five feet lies a busy suburban street. But 
here one is sheltered and secluded as in the 
‘bosque’ of an old Italian garden. 
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THE GLOWING COLOR OF THE SUNLIT GRASS AGAINST THE EDGES OF THE PURPLE SHADOW, AND 
THE TRACERY OF FOLIAGE AGAINST THE TERRACE BALUSTRADE BRING LIFE TO THE LAWN 


THE SPIRIT OF THE 
BEST OF THE HOUSES 
OF OLD MARBLE- 
HEAD BREATHES 
AGAIN IN THIS SIM- 
PLE AND DIGNIFIED 
INTERPRETATION OF 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 








PLANTING IS_ PAR- 
TICULARLY HAPPY, 
WITH ITS FORMALLY- 
PLACED TREES AND 
HEDGES, SOFTENING 
VINES AND CHAR- 
ACTERISTIC OLD- 
TIME LILACS EITHER 








COLONIAL ARCHI- 


TECTURE. THE SIDE OF THE DOOR } 








AN ARCHITECT’S HOUSE IN MARBLEHEAD 
House of William T. Aldrich, €sq. 
BELLOWS & ALDRICH, ARCHITECTS ; 
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THE TREES BEYOND THIS WIDE AND INVITING GRASS TERRACE FRAME A VIEW OF THE OCEAN AND OF THE NORTH SHORE 
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THE HOUSE SPREADS ITSELF OUT WITH ELLS AND MORE ELLS, QUITE LIKE THE EARLY NEW ENGLAND FARMHOUSE. AT FIRST GLANCE 
EVEN THE SHED, WITH ITS FLAT ARCHES, IS HERE, BUT A STUDY OF THE PLAN WILL REVEAL BEHIND THE ARCHES A COMPACTLY 
ARRANGED SERVICE WING 
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Photographs by Charles Darling ; 
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20 THE HOUSE 82-40 Tis vt 
THE UPPER HALL 


AND 


LIVING-ROOM 





IN THE UPPER HALL, SHOWN ON THE 
LEFT, THE PAPER USED IS AN OLD COLO- 
NIAL BLUE AND GRAY DESIGN AGAINST r 
WHICH THE FRENCH WAR PRINTS MAKE 

VERY DECORATIVE SPOTS ' 


THE INTERIOR OF THIS HOUSE SHOWS 
THE SAME CAREFUL STUDY AS THE EX- 
TERIOR. THE BEAUTIFUL WOODWORK, 
THE MARBLE FACING USED AROUND THE 
FIREPLACE OPENING, INSTEAD OF BRICK, 
WHICH IS OUT OF SCALE IN ALMOST ALL 
ROOMS, THE WIDE OAK BOARDS OF THE 
FLOOR AND THE DEEP WINDOW REVEALS 
WITH THEIR OLD-FASHIONED SHUTTER 
TREATMENT, ALL ADD TO THE COLONIAL 
SPIRIT AND BEAUTY OF THE HOUSE 
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Two VIEWS OF 
THE 


DINING-ROOM 


AS THE WINDOWS IN A COLONIAL HOUSE 
MUST NECESSARILY BE SMALL, THE COLORS 
USED HERE HAVE BEEN KEPT BRIGHT AND 
CHEERFUL, IN ORDER TO BRING AS MUCH 
LIGHT AS POSSIBLE INTO THE HOUSE 





THE DINING-ROOM IS PANELED ON THE 
FIREPLACE SIDE, BUT THE WALLS OF THE 
REST OF THE ROOM ARE COVERED WITH 
MUSLIN, AND PAINTED YELLOW, HAR- 
MONIZING WITH THE YELLOW HANGINGS 
AND THE YELLOW AND THE BLUE OF 
THE CHINESE RUG. REFLECTED IN THE 
OLD COLONIAL MIRROR OVER THE FIRE- 
PLACE IS THIS FINE OLD ENGLISH OAK 
DRESSER AND THE ENGLISH OAK GATE- 
LEGGED TABLE WITH COTTAGE CHAIRS 
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MANY LEVELS MARK THE GARDEN. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


STONE IN ITS NATURAL FORMATION JUTS UP HERE AND 


THERE. AROUND THE GARAGE FLOWERS GROW IN SIX INCHES OF SOIL 


ARARAT: A GARDEN FOUNDED ON A ROCK 
On the Brow 


BY ERNESTINE NOA 


of Lookout -Mountain, Tennessee 


RARAT came into being by chance. One 
day, about thirty-five years ago, the 
father came home to lunch. A light rain was 
falling. He handed the mother a deed and 
said, ‘Here is an un-birthday present for you.’ 
It was a home in which un-birthday presents 
occurred with delightful frequency. Explain- 


One November evening the daughter was at a 
dance. A man came in, cut in, and as they 
moved away in the forgotten two step of those 
old davs, he said, ‘There is a fire on the Moun- 
tain and somebody said he was afraid it was 
your place.’ 


‘Oh,’ said the girl, ‘in this horribly dry 








ing, he said that he had been standing idly | weather! That old ramshackle house won’t 
in front of the court- matter, but if the 
house where an auce = 9}$—-———_-——--—— 1 trees are ruined, it will 
tion sale of Lookout wa py oe just break father’s 
Mountain lots was gg RS LOOKOOT MT- TENN heart.’ 

proceeding. The (>, Duurr/  wm-crorcririeto agen It was their place. 
shower brought the ) Edy A ban Ave o-y=F > = The _superb forest 


sale to hurried con- 
clusion, and the last 
lots were knocked 
down so cheaply, he 
said, that he could 
not resist buying 
them. 

‘What will we do 
with them?’ asked 
the mother. ‘We do 
not need two places 
on the Mountain.’ 

‘O, well,’ said the 
father comfortably, 
‘they were so cheap, 
and they are on the 
brow. They may 
come in very handy 
some day.’ 


The summer home of the family was on a 
five-acre plot, not on the brow. 
Fourteen years later the second act began. 























THE HOUSE FACES WEST; TO THE EAST IS CHAT- 
TANOOGA NESTLING IN THE VALLEY OF THE 
TENNESSEE RIVER 


trees, the lovely, fruit- 
ful orchard, all were 
ruined. The father 
and mother felt help- 
less. Three or four 
lifetimes had gone 
into the growing of 
the forest trees that 
were now charred 
stumps. The fruit 
trees were at least a 
generation old. 

‘But you have to 
live on the Mountain 
in summer,’ said the 
mother to the father. 
“You know you cannot 
stand the heat in town. 
What shall we do?’ 


‘Well, let’s go and look at your lot that | 
bought in the rain,’ proposed the father. 
The brow lot was n’t five hundred yards 


from the old home, but it was a family joke 
that no one had ever been sufficiently inter- 
ested to go and look at it. 

‘If there are trees on it,’ agreed the father 
and mother, ‘we will build a little cottage 
there.’ 

They went up to the Mountain the next 
afternoon, twenty-one years ago. A little spot, 
about one hundred fifty feet square on the east 
brow, and below the edge about twenty feet a 
lower bluff, one vast rock fifty feet square or so, 
easily reachable by a flight of steps. The west 
front on the East Boulevard, eastwardly the 
view — wide, verdant, Chattanooga in the val- 
ley, the Tennessee River curving around its 
feet, swelling ridges and mountains stretching 
their stately ranks away to the borders of the 
Volunteer State and beyond into North 
Carolina and South Carolina, the Georgia line 
just two miles south. 

‘’Taint no use fussin’ ovah the diffunce 
between a big lot an’ a little lot,’ philosophized 
Allan, who had been the faithful servant of the 
family almost from the beginning of its entity 
as a family, ‘when the little lot got the whole 
worl’ to look at for y’alls front yahd.’ 

What, then, was this hundred and fifty foot 
lot? One mass of rock and rocks. Rocks 
broken, rocks solid, but — in every crevice a 
tree. Unbelievable, impossible trees, forty- 
five of them. All along the brow scrub pines, a 
warped volunteer cherry, and one magnificent 
chestnut oak. North shaded with lovely, slim, 
straight hickories, west, mixed hickories and 
pines, with one superb giant pine, the sentinel 
at the gate. A lot beautifully wooded, except 
the south side, which was one mass of sand- 
stone that swelled up from the road to a hump 
in the centre of the lot and then sank down 
again, a regular chicken breast’ of a rock. 

And besides the impossible, unbelievable, 
yet sturdily existent trees, nothing. Nothing 
but pine needles, and hickory leaves and rock. 

‘At least,’ said the father who was utilitarian 
to the ultimate degree, ‘we won’t have to buy 
stone for a foundation.’ 

‘I see,’ said the younger daughter, ‘that | 
will leave my piano and take to a rake. It will 
take about twenty years to rake this lot off.’ 

‘And I,’ said the other daughter, ‘I am go- 
ing out with a basket and get me some dirt. 
Mamma, will you give me a seed to plant in my 
dirt, after | find a spot where I can lay it 
down?’ 

So, with laughter and fun they began to 
clean off the lot. They built a little summer 
cottage and put in a hose connection and 
wherever it was possible they stuck a fern or a 
hardy plant. No fixed plan or method of 
beautification was adopted because, all joking 
aside, there really was no visible soil at all, and 
it was only a three months’ residence for 
several happy years. 

Then came changes. One daughter married 
and went away to a home of her own, and the 
father went away, away beyond mortal sight 
forevermore. The mother and the daughter 
left alone made changes for themselves. They 
decided to live in one house instead of two, and 
decided that the one house should be the one 
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on the Mountain. The cottage could be made 
into an all-the-year house with not too much 
expense. ‘And,’ said the mother, ‘I am going 
to have a garden. I’ve always had a garden 
and I’m going to have one at Ararat.’ 

Nothing could have pleased the daughter 
more. She hired two negro men and bought as 
much dynamite as the terror of a teamster 
allowed him to haul. When the supply was 
exhausted she made him risk his life again. 
Some — breaking the law — she brought up 
herself on the Mountain Incline, hidden in a 
basket. 

They blasted rock until the chicken breast 
vanished. They blasted on until a perceptible 
dent was made in the surface of the whole 
south side of the lot. Then they began to 
blast still deeper for a hardy border. 

‘I’m going to have an asparagus bed,’ said 
the mother, ‘and I’m going to have a rose bed. 
You can make them grow just as well here as 
down town.’ 

‘Two spaces at least three feet deep, then,’ 
said the daughter and went for more dynamite. 

The rock they took out of the garden space 
built low walls two feet thick all along the 
brow, exactly following its contour. On the 
roadside they built corner and gate posts three 
feet thick and five feet high. The stone that 
they blasted out to make a furnace room — 
living in the house all the time — built the 
garage, and the scraps built a terrace fourteen 
feet wide and forty feet long, one step lower 
than the east porch which is twelve by thirty- 
six. The bird bath, with iris and day lilies 
growing about its base, is at the edge of the 
terrace and also the lunch counter for cardinals, 
brown thrashers, blue jays, wrens, chickadees, 
juncos, and tufted titmouses, regular boarders, 
and tourists without number in their seasons 
of travel. Iris grows all around the base of this 
terrace, scarlet woodbine and ivy trail over its 
edges, and the porch edges are smothered in 
ivy and blue trailing myrtle. 

When money and patience were exhausted 
by the roar and racket of blasting, the hauling 
of dirt began; and when all possibility of new 
winter clothes had been lost in dirt, the garden 
was felt to be begun. And when it was all 
filled in, soil depths varying from three feet to 
nine or ten inches, every friend that ever they 
had claimed came forward with gifts of bulbs, 
plants, seeds and vines to help the garden on 
its way. Roses, shrubs, and other plants that 
had been growing in the down-town home gar- 
den any time these forty years were carefully 
transplanted, and — it sounds like a fairy tale 
or a plain falsehood —not one of them died. 

About nine years ago the mother said, ‘I 
want an orchard. We have that wild cherry on 
the bluff, and the peach in the west corner, and 
I] want to see apple blossoms in the spring, and 
plum blossoms, and I want a pear tree, too.’ 

‘How big,’ said the daughter, ‘is this orchard 
going to ber’ 

‘Three trees,’ said the mother, ‘one each, a 
pear, a plum, and an apple.’ 

Motor cars were commoner by this time. 
No trouble now about getting the dynamite 
home. The same two negroes rallied to the call 
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THE PINE— BACK CENTRE—SHADES THE STAIRWAY TO THE LOWER BLUFF. SOME DAY, ITS 
BRANCHES LOADED WITH ICE, IT WILL BE BLOWN DOWN BY A SHRIEKING WIND 


and blasting began again. Sordid it seems, to 
mention mere money but let it be done this 
once. The three holes for the orchard, dyna- 
mite and labor came to $38.75. The three 
trees were bought from a nursery, and as it 
was in the days before the three consonants 
‘H Cof L’ acquired their devastating present- 
day distinction, they cost one dollar. The pear 
got scale and died, a lamented infant. The 


Pholegvaghd by Walter M. Cline 
LAWN AND PERENNIAL BORDER. 


apple throve, and in this year of 1922 a crop 
was gathered of four huge apples weighing fully 
one pound each. The plum tree was planted 
very near the driveway, and once in a terrific 
storm the daughter skidded on to the lawn and 
cracked the little tree right off at the roots. 
‘The poor little thing,’ said the mother, ‘the 
poor, pretty little thing. We'll get another one 
next fall.’ But next (Continued on page 66) 





WATER SHOULD BE IN THIS COMPOSITION, AND THE LITTLE 
APPLE TREE— CENTRE— MAY MAKE WAY FOR A POOL SOME DAY 








BUILDING DIALOGUES 
V. What I Learned fron Ay Wife 





N writing the previous Building Dialogues | 

have necessarily used the connubial ‘we,’ 
but in looking over what I have written it has 
seemed that my wife was an extremely silent 
partner. Apparently, I asked all the questions 
and made all the clever remarks. Now, at the 
end of the Dialogues, I hasten to explain that 
my wife in reality was far from a silent partner, 
and indeed, if she had not been present at the 
conferences and had not scouted around on her 
own, applying her feminine intuition and that 
vitality which caused Kipling to say that the 
female of the species was more deadly than the 
male, we would never have had a house at all. 
| believe | would not even have wanted a house 
if | had no wife to share it with. 

Man may build a house, but it is woman 
that transforms it into a home. Very often a 
man conceives of a house as an impressive 
structure that adds to his own importance in 
the eyes of his friends and neighbors. I even 
know a man who put an ornate front door on 
the wrong part of his house so it could be ad- 


opening from it where you can get off the worst 
dirt. It is a Swedish idea.’ 

‘I guess our front porch will have to take the 
place of a brushing-out room in conjunction 
with the coat closet in our front hall,’ I said. 

‘Well, I just told you,’ said my wife. 

‘What are some of the latest building wrin- 
kles from Thibet and Turkestan?’ | asked. 

‘Every husband 
and wife,’ she an- 
swered with the ir- 





relevancy of her 
sex, ‘has to build 
a house either for 
entertaining or for 
babies.’ 

‘You mean if 
they have friends, 
they can’t have 
babies and if they 
have babies, they 
can’t have friends? 
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I guess we ’Il see if 















































where he can loaf and invite his soul. The best 
room for this purpose would be the attic and | 
would want it built like an old-fashioned attic 
where you bumped your head against the 
rafters.’ 

‘A husband ought to have his head bumped 
once in a while,’ my wife answered. ‘But | 
quite agree with vou. And every well regulated 
house ought to have 
a room in it sacred 
to the wife and 
mother. A woman 
wants to be alone 
sometimes. This 
might be the sew- 
ing-room, although 
some restful little 
place with a couch 
and bookshelf 
would be better. If 
aman needs to loaf 
and invite his soul, 
what does a woman 
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I was rather amused at the indomitable 
shopping spirit my wife showed when we were 
deciding on our house. She was n’t content 
with what the architect said, or the landscape 
architect, or the contractor. She talked to her 
friends; she noticed houses; she came home 
with the latest styles in houses as she might 
have told me about the latest styles in hats. 

‘A brushing-out room Is the latest thing,’ she 
said one evening, ‘a room where you brush 
your clothes after a walk, with a balcony 





























our babies even 
though our babies 


So 


have ever seen,’ I 
said, ‘have been 








may not be enter- 
taining to them.’ 
‘If it is the cus- 


MY WIFE, 
STYLE. IN 


tom of the owners 
to have their breakfasts in bed they do not 
need to give their dining-room a southern 
exposure.’ 

‘You forget, my dear,’ | answered, ‘that lam 
If | had my 
breakfast in bed every morning | should be 


a self-respecting workingman. 


too relaxed for the duties of the office. 


WHO CAME HOME WITH THE 
HOUSES, ANNOUNCED A BRUSHING-OUT 
ROOM AS THE NEWEST THING 


old-fashioned coun- 
try kitchens — ket- 
tle singing on the 
stove, sun shining 
on the plants in the window, rocking-chairs, 
rag rugs, dotted Swiss curtains. That would be 
the ideal place to rest in after your work was 
over, only I’d be sure to join you there and beg 
for a cup of tea.’ 

‘The old-fashioned kitchen has gone out,’ 
said my wife. ‘The kitchen is no longer a living- 


LATEST 
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THE ATTIC, WHERE A MAN CAN BE ALONE SOME- 


TIMES AND LOAF AND INVITE HIS SOUL 


in it a room sacred to the husband and 
father. A man wants to be alone sometimes 


30 


with a porcelain topped dining table and soup 
served in test tubes.’ 








‘There is a movement,’ my wife said, ‘to- 
ward the use of tile flooring in the dining-room, 
the halls, and kitchen, instead of wood, but 
this is not the old-fashioned kind of tile you 
probably are thinking of. The English quarry 
tiles are very attractive and the tiles of pressed 
cork used in the kitchen are impervious to 
moisture and also do not tire the feet.’ 

‘What do you think,’ | asked, ‘are typical 
feminine contributions to the home?” 

‘| suppose a woman is expected to look after 
the little things. Probably after you ’ve got 
your attic I Il creep up there some day and put 
pads on the rafters so you can’t bump your 
head. A woman has to be constantly on the 
watch. Men are like children and if they don’t 
bump their heads they are apt to bump some- 
body else’s. Architects, contractors and plumb- 
ers are human like everybody else.’ 

‘Except women,’ | interjected. 

But she went on as if she had n’t heard me. 

‘There is always danger that a drain board 
will not be put on both sides of the sink, or that 
the light over the laundry tubs will be so low 
that you will hit it when you lift a sheet up. 
The architect may not remember that a fire- 
place should be on the north so as not to com- 
pete with the sunlight and that, as you sit be- 
fore it, there should n’t be draughts on your 
back. A woman has to watch out that desks or 
chairs vou would customarily sit in when 
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THE OLD-FASHIONED KITCHEN, WHERE THE 


KETTLE VIED WITH THE CAT IN A SONG OF 


CONTENTMENT, HAS ‘GONE OUT’ 


‘You will be mighty glad of those closets 
after you come to live in the house — shelves 
built for certain things, drawers of proper size 
for certain things, closets constructed es- 
pecially for the things that are going to live in 
them and nondescript closets taking advantage 
of what would otherwise be unused space. 
We have learned a great deal in the matter 

of utilization of space from the department 





























1+ ‘The part of the filing system | am 


stores. In what was a recess we find 
adoor. We open the door and find a closet. 
We pull out a rod and find a nest of hang- 
ers. It will be a great satisfaction to get 
what you want when you want it instead 
of the fishing method we have at present, 
when you are as likely as not to get a 
hammer when you are looking for your 
rubbers or shoe polish when you want a 
whisk broom. Closets rightly construct- 


os ed,’ my wife concluded triumphantly, 


‘form the filing system of the 
home.’ 


most interested in,’ | said, ‘are your 
preserve closets in the cellar and the 
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THE NURSERY WILL NOT BE TURNED INTO A LABO- 
RATORY AS LONG AS THERE IS A MAXFIELD PARRISH 
TO INSPIRE ITS DECORATIONS AND INTRIGUE THE 


CHILDISH IMAGINATION 


reading are placed so as to give illumination 
over the left shoulder either in natural or arti- 
fical light. A mere man would n’t know how 
important it is to have lights in the closets.’ 

‘Closets!’ I ejaculated. ‘It seems to me our 
house has nothing but closets. There are big 
closets and little closets, pie-shaped closets and 
closets shaped like half a suspender, closets for 
brooms, and closets for brushes. It is a wonder 
to me you have n’t had a closet constructed to 
put darning needles in.’ 


ea be to buy a barrel of winter apples and 


bins for vegetables. The first thing | 
do when we move into our house will 





hang some hams and sides of bacon 
from nails driven in the cellar beams. 
The two places I like best in the house 
are the attic and the cellar. One leads 
our thoughts up to the sky above us 
and the other shows we have dug 
permanently into the honest earth. 
The home has to have three dimen- 
sions. The attic and the cellar make the 
home. I am tired of living in a cross 
section of a house called an apartment. 
It is about as interesting as a square inch 
of a lath.’ 

I knew she was just as anxious to have 
a home as | was and we looked at each 
other with shining eves. 

‘I’ve asked you,’ I said, ‘what a woman 
contributes to the house. Your practical 
feminine contrivances are all very well. | 


like your chute for ashes. | like your icebox in 
which ice can be put without making the ac- 
quaintance of the iceman, interesting as he 
doubtless is. | like your compartment for col- 
lar buttons and the indoor garage for the baby 
carriage. If vou’d cut abig hole in the back door 
for the cat and several little holes for the kit- 
tens | ’d welcome that. But what the woman 
contributes to the house is triumphantly — 
herself!’ 

I] have sketched briefly the beginning of our 
house, and now that we have moved into it we 
have found that that was only a beginning. A 
home is never finished, and that is one of the 
chief glories of ahome. It is a living organism 
growing as we grow, returning what we give to 
it. Home making is a science, an art, a pro- 
fession, a relaxation and to my _ thinking, 
one of the most fascinating occupations in 
the world. 


— 
ae 





NEXT TO THE ATTIC I LIKE THE CELLAR. IT SHOWS 

WE HAVE ‘DUG IN’ PERMANENTLY TO THE HONEST 

EARTH -AND ARE NO LONGER LIVING IN A CROSsS- 
SECTION OF A HOUSE CALLED AN APARTMENT 








THE VIEW FROM OurR PORCH 


(Conserving Your Investment in Home Owning 


MONG tthe diversi- 
A fied problems of the 
prospective home-builder, 
there are none more im- 
portant than the business 
factors which determine 
the success of the new 
home as an investment. 
The average person, when 
contemplating the release 
of money for investment 
in securities, gives serious 
consideration to the safe- 
guarding of his principal and requires as- 
surance that the proper return shall be 
received in the form of dividends or interest. 

An investment in the land and buildings 
which constitute a new home possesses every 
business element to be found in the average 
financial transaction. It is obvious, therefore, 
that every prospective home-builder should 
thoroughly analyze his problem from the busi- 
ness point of view. It is a fact — a paradox — 
that, with few exceptions, investors in dwelling 
properties fail to apply the sound business 
judgment with which they would approach al- 
most any other type of financial transaction! 

There are probably two reasons for this state 
of mind. First, there is too great a tendency on 
the part of the American people to consider 
home-owning as a luxury. Americans buy 
necessities carefully and luxuries carelessly. 
The second reason, which applies much more 
generally, is that few prospective home-owners 
know what business elements constitute im- 
portant considerations when investing in the 
necessary land, materials, labor and profession- 
al services involved in any home-building 
transaction. 

OHO 


N order to present a basis for a more detailed 

consideration of some of these elements, 
the following outline indicates the natural se- 
quence of business problems which the average 
home-builder will encounter and should seri- 
ously consider. 

The first consideration is the fixation of limit 
as to the amount of money which is available 
for this investment and the actual monthly 
cost or ‘owner’s rental.’ The actual amount of 
available cash may usually be more than doubled 
by the possibility of obtaining a first mortgage 
in the form of a building and permanent loan. 

Operating on a sound economic basis, the 
cost of land purchased as a home site should 
not exceed twenty per cent of the cost of the 
building which is to be placed upon it. Wherea 
greater area of land is required it should be 
considered as an added expenditure for the 
pleasure of the owner; but where land cost is so 
high that the average-sized building lot bears 
much greater than a twenty per cent relation to 
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the cost of the house it is unwise to purchase 
unless the desire for location in that particular 
neighborhood is worth the added cost. The 
banker will not recognize greater than a 
twenty per cent land value when he makes 


your mortgage loan! 
AOLIOr? 


AVING established the amount avaliable 

for investment and for monthly expendi- 
ture in maintaining the home, the next problem 
is that of purchasing the land. Next month we 
shall discuss this problem in detail, but for the 
purpose of this outline it is well to realize that 
there are many factors which should influence 
the selection of a home site: relative land costs; 
neighborhood trends; local tax rates; com- 
munity facilities; property restrictions and 
terms of sale; assessments for future improve- 
ments, and similar considerations. 

After the land is purchased a series of busi- 
ness problems arise. The employment of an 
architect and the business relations involved; 
the size and character of the house which can 
be built within the imposed cost limitations 
must be predetermined. The dangerous ele- 
ment of ‘extras’ must be eliminated by careful 
planning and complete specifications. 

When plans are completed one must enter 
into the problems of financing and contractual 
relationships. (The financing of the new home 
is another subject which will receive more de- 
tailed consideration in later issues, as will rela- 
tions with the architect and contractors.) For 
the average home-builder the problem of financ- 
ing is very difficult. Not many persons are in 
a position to expend the entire cost of land and 
building without recourse to mortgage loans. 

In days long past it was considered some- 
what of a disgrace to have a mortgage on the 
home. To-day it is a sign of good business 
judgment. The mortgage makes home owning 
possible for many who otherwise could not 
build. For those who can afford to own an un- 
mortgaged home, a mortgage provides funds 
for other investments. 

It is highly important that the home-owner 
should know the logical channels of obtaining 
mortgage loans; what to pay for such service 
and how best to present a mortgage application 
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to insure favorable and 
liberal consideration on 
the part of the individual 
or institution making the 
loan. 

As these various points 
receive consideration, it 
may be noted that they 
fall into simple business 
classifications. First, there 
is economy of investment, in 
which the home-builder 
seeks to enjoy the utmost 
possible value for his money. He purchases 
land wisely, keeping down the original invest- 
ment as much as possible, but obtaining a site 
in a good location where living conditions bear 
every evidence of continuing to be satisfactory 
to him. He employs the services of a good 
architect, not only that his artistic sense may 
be gratified, but because a well designed house 
has greater and quicker sales value if he finds 
it advisable to liquidate this investment and 
because the architect will help him choose 
materials and equipment of more lasting value. 

Then enters the factor of stability of invest- 
ment. The home-builder should purchase his 
land in a neighborhood which bears every 
evidence of sound community growth and in- 
creasing land values. He should seek restricted 
areas where the type of development is con- 
trolled for many years to come. 

In building his house he selects materials and 
equipment not at lowest first cost but for their 
lasting qualities insuring the lowest rate of 
depreciation in the structural utility and 
value of the building. Ten or fifteen per cent 
of the total cost is the difference between cheap 
construction and good construction. When 
the building is five years old, real investment 
comparisons can be made. The cheaply built 
house has depreciated twenty per cent in actual 
value, it is difficult to sell, and it represents a 
definite shrinkage in the principal of the in- 
vestment never to be regained. 

Meanwhile, what of the dividends on this 
investment in home owning? Primarily, there 
are the immeasurable dividends of content- 
ment and satisfaction. To live in a well chosen 
community and to enjoy a well planned home 
which functions efficiently as a machine to 
provide living comfort —these are dividends. 
There are cash dividends, too. If the invest- 
ment has been wisely made, it costs much less 
to own a home than to rent its equal. Home- 
building eliminates speculative and landlord’s 
profits. These become cash dividends in the 
form of actual savings for the home-owner. 
The increment in the value of well-chosen land 
is another form of dividend and the combina- 
tion of all these factors creates an investment 
which has no shrinkage in principal, pays 
good dividends and is usually marketable. 
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THE HOUSE IN GOOD TASTE 
cA Group of Old Cambridge Houses Sketched by Kenneth Conant 
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SHADY HILL, WHERE CHARLES ELIOT NORTON WAS BORN AND SPENT THE GREATER PART OF HIS LIFE 
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IS ONE OF THE FAMOUS TORY ROW 
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ELMWOOD, WELL KNOWN AS THE HOME OF JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. THIS HOUSE 
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HOUSE BUILT IN 1657 
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AND ONE OF THE FINEST OLD HOUSES IN MASSACHUSETTS 
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F all the varieties of 
O Chinese pottery, 
Western collectors at least, 
have agreed to give the 
place of honor to the blue 
and white; and in particu- 
lar, the K’ang Hsi blue 
and white porcelain is so 
highly prized that it vir- 
tually falls into a class by 
itself. Whether this is due 
to its unquestioned value 
as decoration, or to its 
thorough representation, not only in famous 
collections, but even from time to time in the 
open market, the fact remains that this blue 
and white ware, in its manifold forms and de- 
signs, makes a more universal appeal to Oc- 
cidental eyes than any other form of pottery. 

The peculiar virtues of the K’ang Hsi blue 
and white were due to simple causes. The ware 
was composed of primary clay (kaolin) mixed 
with finely ground feldspathic rock. No pains 
were spared to make the specimens perfect in 
material, design, and workmanship. The body 
substance was selected with the utmost care, 
freed from all impurities, and carefully lev- 
igated. The paste was first shaped by hand 
and then turned on a lathe, insuring a surface 
free from all irregularities. Often the surface 
was further smoothed by brushing in the lathe 
with a moistened feather, and the vessel was 
allowed to dry in the open air — sometimes for 
a whole year — after which it was ready for the 
painting and glazing. Unlike many other types, 
this blue and white ware had the color and 
glaze applied at the same time and was sub- 
jected to only one firing. 

The cobaltiferous ore, from which was 
derived the blue, was refined over and over 
again, until the very quintessence of 
pure cobalt had been extracted. The 
pattern was then outlined, and filled 





LARGE POWDER 
BLUE VASE 





“SOFT PASTE’ VASE IN BLUE 
AND WHITE. THE PAINTING 
IS EXECUTED WITH DELICATE 


OF BLUE AND WHITE CHINESE 


cAnd K’ang Hsi in Particular 
BY H. V. BUTTON 


in with the blue. Finally a rather softer glaze 
than usual was carefully and evenly applied, 
sometimes several times to insure a perfectly 
smooth surface, and the piece fired once at an 
intense heat. The general effect of the body 
and glaze combined is a solid white, like well- 
set curds. The base to which the connoisseur 
looks for guidance is deeply cut and washed in 
the centre with glaze, which reaches about 
half-way down the foot-rim. The finish of the 
unglazed part is perfect, and is to the touch 
almost unctuous. 

Another group, materially different from 
the ordinary blue glaze is known as ‘powder 
blue.’ In this ware the color was applied direct 
to the body, as in the blue and white painting, 
and a colorless glaze subsequently added, 
with the natural result that the blue seems 
to be incorporated with the body of the 
ware rather than with the glaze. The cobalt 
powder could be applied in several different 
ways: it could be mixed with water and ap- 
plied as a wash, or dabbled on to give a marbled 
effect, or it could be projected on to the 
moistened surface in a dry powder, through 
gauze stretched across the end of a bamboo 
tube. This ‘powder blue’ seems to have been 
an invention of the K’ang Hsi period; it pre- 
sents a singularly beautiful appearance, and is 
well worthy of the attention it has received 
from collectors and ceramic historians. It was 
used as a simple monochrome or as a ground 
with reserves, which were sometimes decorated 
with blue and white painting, or with colors 
under the glaze combined with enamels. 
The surface was often embellished with light 
traceries in gold. 

Another distinctive kind of blue and white 
ware, which has always found great favor with 
porcelain collectors, is known by the misleading 





TWO SO-CALLED GINGER JARS, ORIGINALLY USED FOR TEA. AT 
THE LEFT IS A GINGER JAR DECORATED WITH BLUE UNDER THE 
GLAZE, AT THE RIGHT, K’ANG HSI PRUNUS PATTERN, OFTEN MIS- 
CALLED THE HAWTHORN DESIGN 
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BLUE AND WHITE JAR WITH 

“UNDER-GLAZE’ DECORATION 

WHICH GIVES A SINGULARLY 
BEAUTIFUL APPEARANCE 


PORCELAIN 






TALL BLUE AND 
WHITE JAR 


name of ‘soft paste.’ This i. ge 
more properly called : 4 
kinds, one with the body " 
actually composed of the a 
soft paste, and the other 
ing of the material. A 
contemporary French 
writer has described it as 
expensive than the other 
porcelain. The grain of it 
is exceedingly fine, and as for painting, if 
far exceeds it as vellum does paper; besides, 
this chinaware is so light, that it surprises one 
who is accustomed to handle the other sort.’ 
delicate touches, and often partakes of the 
nature of etching, the effect being produced by 
fine lines rather than by graded washes. Due 
rarity of the material, it was more costly to 
produce than the ordinary porcelain, and for 
this reason it was decorated only by the best 

But the crowning glory of the K’ang Hsi blue 
and white is found in the often miscalled 
hawthorn design, which is really the prunus — 
In the most noteworthy specimens the design 
is applied to the rather small, oviform (so- 
called) ginger-jars, but these exquisite jars 
were filled with fragrant tea or some other 
suitable gift and at the New Year sent by 
the Chinese to their friends, but it was not 
recipient of the compliment. 

The Chinese New Year occurs 

about five or six weeks later than 


steatitic ware is of two 

with a mere surface dress- ; > 4 

being ‘rare and far more 

compared with the ordinary chinaware, it as 

The painting on the soft paste is executed with 

to the nature as well as to the comparative 

artists and in the finest blue. 

a tree which shows blossoms before its leaves. 

were intended for no such banal uses. They 

intended that the jar should be kept by the 
ours, and it (Continued on page 68) 
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WHICH CLAMBERS ALL OVER THE TERRACE 


THE MAN IN THE HousE NEXT DOOR 
The Remarkable Owner of a Remarkable House 


BY ADELAIDE EVANS HARRIS 


CAME to look at your curios,’ announced 

the stout lady as she bustled importantly 
up the cobblestone path. 

‘Won’t you look at me?’ returned Mr. 
Warner affably from his Colonial doorway. 
‘] ’m the most curious thing here.’ 

That is Mr. Warner’s own story; yet it is 
true that the most remarkable thing about 
‘The House Next Door’ is its owner — and 
that in spite of the fact that the finding of a 
Colonial house completely furnished in the 
fashion of 1830 in a Wisconsin countryside is 





remarkable enough. The story of how the 
man dreamed the house for years, collected 
much of the furniture to go into it, and finally 
acquired it and with his own hands made it the 
charming place it is to-day has a legendary 
sound. It would n’t be so much of a story, or so 
interesting perhaps, if Ralph Warner were a 
woman; it certainly would n’t be if he were a 
wealthy collector and had the house as a 
hobby, or if he were a shrewd business man and 
used it as a money-making proposition. But 
Ralph Warner is the direct opposite of these 


things. It is not easy to catalogue him at all, 
except to say that he is—%in the broader 
meaning of the term — an artist. 

Paying guests who come for the first time to 
the house insist that there must be a wife ora 
housekeeper somewhere concealed. If they 
accept the flawless housekeeping as Mr, 
Warner’s own, they challenge the delectable 
food. Confronted by proof, they are still 
skeptical about the dishwashing. Later, when 
they hear the man who has both prepared and 
served their meal play beautifully at an old 
piano, they are in a state of mind to believe 
anything. The enchanting old-fashioned gar- 
den, the linen-weaving, the hand-wrought 
copper bowls, the hooked rugs of original de- 
sign — all these are further evidence that the 
most remarkable part of a remarkable house is 
its owner. 

Yet few people, compared with those who 
would like to, have ever found ‘The House 
Next Door.’ The road to it is hidden from all 
but the informed. You cannot travel there by 
train — no railroad runs within six miles of 
Cooksville. You cannot look it up in a tourist’s 
guide book or find it advertised in newspaper 
or signboard. You will not find even a device 
over the door, so you might be searching for it 
and still pass by without recognition. And all 
this postulates no greater mystery than that 
the house is first of all a home. 

Though the people who know the place are 
few, their number consistently increases. They 
are like the members of a secret fraternity, and 
the way to the house is their pass word. New 
members are not lightly taken in. 

‘You ’ve never heard of it?’ they exclaim. 
‘Truly! Well, I ’m going to tell you, because 
you ’re just the kind of person to appreciate it. 
Be sure to tell Mr. Warner J sent you and 





THE OWNER WILL POINT OUT THE BIRD BATH 

MADE FROM AN ANCIENT IRON SKILLET ON 

WHOSE HANDLE THE BIRDS LOVE TO PERCH 
BEFORE TAKING THEIR DIP 
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you ’ll stand a better chance of getting in.’ 
Cynthia herself, though she lived within 
twenty miles of the spot, had never been able 
to believe the vague rumors about it. For 
several years she had imagined it hidden within 
a walled garden and had been certain that its 
owner was an ancient man with a flowing 
white beard and steel spectacles. That seemed 
more credible than the report that a perfectly 
appointed Colonial house existed in a country- 
side devoted to Holsteins, bright red wooden 
barns, fat silos, and shining lightning rods. 
And a man in this district who did n’t milk 
cows or plant corn must naturally be too 
decrepit to travel without a cane. 

Cynthia’s first surprise, then, after she had 
gone up the cobblestone path and lifted the 
brass knocker, was Mr. Warner himself. In- 
stead of being old he looked on the young side 
of middle age. His white hair turned into crisp 
black curls, his spectacles into gleaming black 
eyes, his general austerity into a smile and 
handclasp that made her welcome. 

‘Dinner is almost ready. Would n’t you like 
to go upstairs and freshen your hands?’ asked 
Mr. Warner. 

Once within the house, you will get, as 
Cynthia did, your 
best introduction 
to its owner. You 
will see at once that 
it is simple and 
quiet and wonder- 
fully serene. The 
ceilings are low, the 
woodwork white, 
the walls buff- 
colored. Yet it is a 
gay, spontaneous 
little house, too, 
and expresses per- 
fectly the infectious 
chuckle in its own- 
er’s laugh, the sud- 
den gleam in his 
dark eyes. A jar of 
peacock feathers of 
a brilliant blue 
stands in the nar- 
row hallway, bright 
colored hooked or 
braided rugs are on 
the dull floor, vel- 
vet pillows gorgeously cross stitched with 
purple pansies perch on the sofa, and — the 
most glowing spot of all — a burnished brass 
jar of garden flowers in vivid colors stands at 
the edge of the square piano. 

The house, too, expresses its owner’s under- 
standing — you might almost say passion — 
for the period it represents. It was built about 
eighty years ago on ground that was ceded by 
the United States Government to no less a 
citizen than Daniel Webster, and ceded by him 
four years later to John Porter, who platted 
the village. Ten years ago Mr. Warner ac- 
quired it for the modest sum of five hundred 
dollars and at once carried out his idea of mak- 
ing it look like a home that had been lived in 
about 1830. He allows nothing in the house 





ON THE WINDOW 
LEDGE THAT IS HALF- 
WAY UP THE SLIM 
WHITE STAIR-CASE WAS 
AN ARRAY OF LIGHTED 
CANDLES 
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CYNTHIA SET HER CANDLE ON THE SNAKE-LEGGED TABLE BENEATH GRANDMOTHER'S SAMPLER, 
AND WENT TO SLEEP ON A FEATHER BED WITH FOUR MAHOGANY POSTS AND A HAND WOVEN ' 
1840 COVERLET OF WONDERFUL DESIGN 


which violates the tradition of that time, 
though he is always true to his idea that it isa 
home and not a museum. People may smile or 
scoff or call him eccentric; he does n’t argue the 
matter or philosophize upon it: it is his house 
and he likes it better this way. 

Consequently, upstairs and down, indoors 
and out, there is harmony. From the flagged 
stepping-stones in the garden to the copper 
sauce pans on the kitchen wall there is not a 
jarring note. Nor is there a modern 
innovation. Cynthia ‘freshened’ her 
hands by pouring water from a flow- 
ered blue pitcher into a flowered blue 
bowl and dried them on towels of 
home spun. Candles of brass and 
pewter of lovely and curious shapes 
were everywhere, but not a button to 
be pushed. A charmingly severe fire- 
place was in the parlor, but no signs of 
afurnace. And there was n’t anything 
that resembled a telephone. 

Cynthia wondered if Mr. Warner 
were really impractical, or if it was 
only that he possessed a set of values 
different from most peoples. She 
knew he refused to advertise the house 
and even limited the number of guests 
he would take, but that was because 
he preferred a home to an inn. She 
knew, too, that he would not have any 
guests at all — that is the paying kind 
— if he did not need to make money in 
some way. The ‘guests’ existed for 
the house, never the other way — ex- 
cept in spirit. 

At first you may feel there is some- 
thing of a pose in Mr. Warner’s de- 
light in his own treasures, but you will 
change your mind. The infectious 
chuckle in his voice, the sudden gleam 
in his brown eyes refutes such an idea. 
There is no questioning his delight in 


color. The green majolica plate, he told 
Cynthia, was wonderful with golden bantam 
corn, the blue platter perfect with omelet. 
Curious names, too, enchant him — names of 
patterns perhaps, such as ‘the fenced-in 
garden’ of a hooked rug or ‘the dog tracks and 
snail trails’ on the blue and white table runner. 
The decalcomania vases, filled with glistening 
pods of honesty, he finds lovely in themselves 
and lovelier to say. (Continued on page 68) 





YOUR HOST IS PARTICULARLY PROUD OF THE FURNI- 


TURE IN HIS DINING-ROOM 














HALL-MARKS ON ENGLISH SILVER 


cAn Elementary Knowledge of Which May Save the Amateur from Sad Blunders 


N a little curiosity-shop 

on the outskirts of 

London, a friend, whom 

we may call Mrs. Brown, 

because that was not her 

name, found a beautiful 

pair of small silver candlesticks. The price 
was high, but the dealer ex- 


plained that they had been clhendew 1YIR— 1676 


carefully preserved in an ap- 
preciative family for over a 
century. His sympathy for 
the widow who was now 
forced to part with them had 
led him to pay her more than 





BY JULIA W. TORREY 


ware for the high price of substantial old ones. 
Very fortunately, the use of hall-marks on 
all silverware of British make has been com- 
pulsory since the fifteenth century, and from 
these marks the date and place of manufacture 
can be ascertained. 
Some of the earlier marks, especially the 


he could afford so he was sell- ~ 
Lrdire 9b 1720 


ing them at a very small profit. 

Mrs. Brown bought the can- 

dlesticks, which were of excel- 

lent design, and went home 

well satisfied. C5, 
I] may now tell you that : 


uw 


Mrs. Brown’s real name is Ren (Je ae 


Legion. A few weeks later, on 
passing the same shop, she 
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English silver as are like- 
ly to come within the 
reach of the average col- 
lector bear marks which 
should be intelligible to 
anyone knowing the facts 
which I hope to make clear in this article. 
What is a hall-mark? How 
does it look? Where is it 
placed? What does it mean? 
We all know that silver and 
gold are too soft to be used 
either for coins or manufac- 
tured goods without the ad- 
dition of some harder metal to 
make them more durable. In 
order that this alloy may not 
be used in too great a propor- 
tion for cheapening purposes a 
fixed formula is established by 
law, and the article sold must 
have some mark to show the 
purchaser that the law has 
been obeyed. On American 
silver the words ‘Sterling’ or 
“Pure Coin’ indicate that the 


saw in the window the exact bo 

duplicate of her recent pur- ~ metal used is up to standard, 
. “ ‘ f ‘ 4 : Fe Lh. ° 5. ee 

chase. Without going in to ia es ™ bse ease G.zi. but in Britain it is the law that 

hear more about the poor : . all gold and silver goods must 

widow who had reluctantly Pecdae 1829.2 1 Pract tat Phage be assayed and stamped by the 


parted with more heirlooms 
she got her candlesticks and 
took them to a silversmith 
who, after pointing out that S 
they were madeofmetalabout 244, ts Phad 








° ° ° . ce 
as thick as good tin-foil, in- | CE: i Se 
terpreted the four little marks 
stamped on their bases. ‘The ee , £ 


lion means that the article is 
made of standard silver, the 


anchor that it was assayed in > 
Birmingham, the date-letter <4) 


that it was made in 1912, and 
J. H. are the maker’s initials.’ 

The moral of this tale is that 
an elementary knowledge of hall-marks would 
have saved Mrs. Brown from the blunder of 
buving some flimsv specimens of modern silver- 





SPOONS MADE ABOUT 1750 








provincial ones, are incomplete, and an expert 
should be consulted regarding specimens more 


than two centuries old; but such pieces of 
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government before they can be 

offered for sale. The marks are 

stamped with metal punches, 

ar _ the size of each stamp being 

Zion sae seed usually somewhat less than 

j-inch in diameter. Each hall- 

mark consists of four or five 

stamps which will be described 
later in detail. 

On very small articles a 
complete series of marks is not 
always necessary. One often 
finds teaspoons of about 1750 
or earlier marked with the lion 
only, while after that they 
more frequently have the full set of marks. On 
very early spoons the marks were placed in the 
bowl. About 1750 they were placed on the 





SPOONS MADE ABOUT 1780-1790 
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back of the stem in the narrowest part. From workmanship as well as style of design and 


about 1780 and until the present time they ornamentation. The hall-marks confirm his 
have been placed on the wide portion of the OV Au. observations and give him a little historical 
back of the stem. A set of steel knives and information besides, but he is too wise to rely 

on them for any more than they should be ex- 


forks with ‘pistol’ handles of silver have the ' ; 
maker’s initials stamped only on the lower iB) LS J ° pected to show him. 
part of the handle. Their style shows them to 163 v 2 4 Now let us consider the marks in detail. The 
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have been made about 1750. A later set has the of an old spoon or other small object and then best known and most important of the four or 


complete hall-mark for 1781. carefully solder it into the side or bottom of an five devices which form the complete set of 

Tankards are marked belowtherimnearthe elaborate article of his own recent manu- — symbols is the ‘lion passant’ which has been 
handle, and on the lid also, if there is one; cof- — facture. Or he may convert a genuine piece of used on gold and silver plate (not plated ware, 
feepots either in the same way or on the bot- old silver, which he finds unsalable, into but ‘solid’ gold and silver) since 1545 to desig- 
tom; teapots usually on the bottom, but some- — something more attractive, without disturbing —_ nate metal of the usual standard. The shape of 


times oni the side; candlesticks on the base and __ the original hall-mark. Forinstance,a genuine — the shield enclosing the lion has been fre- 
the nozzle. There is no rule as to the order or — old child’s cup, though well designed, may be — quently altered, and the lion itself has been 
relative position in which the marks are difficult to dispose of. It may be easily soldas varied from time to time, as may be seen from 
placed. a sugar-basin after it has received a second — the specimen marks which follow. Until 1845 

It is a criminal offence for anvone but a handle. There are many ways in which askil- _ the ‘lion passant’ was used to indicate standard 
government official to stamp these marks on — ful faker may double and treble the selling gold (22 carat) and sterling silver (11 oz. 2 
any article, and since the risk is so great they price of his antique silver and still point to dwts.). Since that date the lion has been used 
are not often forged. A much safer method of — a hall-mark that is perfectly genuine. The — onsilver only, gold being marked with a crown 
the faker is to cut out the hall-marked portion connoisseur must always know quality and and figures showing the (Continued on page 72) 
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42 THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
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A STONE HOUSE 


IN PHILADELPHIA 


William ‘Reuss, €sqg., Owner (Carl A, Ziegler, Architect 





THIS HOUSE IS A GOOD 
EXAMPLE OF WHAT CAN 
BE DONE WITH WALLS 
BUILT OF ROUGH INEX- 
PENSIVE STONE. HERE 
THE JOINTS HAVE BEEN 
FILLED, ALMOST FLUSH 
WITH THE STONES, 
WITH A GRAVEL MOR- 
TAR, LEAVING ONLY 
SMALL PORTIONS OF 
THE STONE VISIBLE AND 
GIVING AN EXCELLENT 
TEXTURE TO THE WALLS 
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Photographs by Philip B. 
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THE GARAGE IS IN CHAR- 

ACTER WITH THE HOUSE, 

WHICH FOLLOWS THE 

EARLY COLONIAL TRADI- 
TIONS 


THIS DELIGHTFUL GAR- 
DEN HAS BEEN SO DE- 
SIGNED AND SO PLACED 
THAT THE HOUSE SEEMS 
TO BE IN ITS VERY MIDST. 
THERE, SURROUNDED BY 
FRAGRANCE, AND GUARD- 
ED BY THE MAGNIFICENT 
SENTINEL OAK, IT HAS 
SETTLED INTO THE LAND- 
SCAPE WITH AN AIR OF 
PERMANENT PROPRIE- 
TORSHIP 
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WX THEN one attacks the problem 

of furnishing a bedroom, and 
takes into consideration the decorative 
possibilities in the furniture, it is upon 
the dressing of the bed that one natu- 
rally lavishes the most thought. The 
bed is not only the largest and most 
prominent piece of furniture in the 
room, but it is the one that lends itself 
most readily and completely to decora- 
tive treatment. 

Our predecessors recognized these 
possibilities very fully, and the paneled 
beds, raised upon a dais, that the Ital- 
ians built and draped with rich cover- 
ings, the massive Georgian beds, with 
their heavy curtains, the beautifully 
carved beds of Chippendale and _ his 
followers, the delightfully decorated 
pieces of the Brothers Adam, with 
their varied refinements of treatment 
and the truly exquisite and decorative 
beds of the French people, especially 
during the eighteenth century, are all 
evidence of this. 

Much has been truly stated about the un- 
sanitary aspects of the heavily draped bed, 
but there is no reason why one should become 
an ascetic on the subject. Even a high posted 
bed, canopied and draped, may be made per- 
fectly sanitary and easily kept free from dust, 
and still retain the grace and charm of the 
earlier beds of these types. 

In Figure 1 is shown a modern bed with all 
the charm of French draping. The canopy and 
valance are of Toile de Jouy and the color, to- 
gether with the grace of line of the framework, 











FIGURE 2. A BED OF THE COLONIAL TYPE, WITH A CANOPY AND 
VALANCE OF FILET NET TRIMMED WITH AN ORNAMENTAL FRINGE 
THAT REPEATS THE COLORS OF THE ROOM 


FIGURE 1. 





DRESSING THE BED 
The Day of the Plain Tucked-In White Bedcover Has Passed 
BY BERTHA HOWLAND 
Drawings by Charles F. Wenck 








FETA SILK 


gives to the whole room a 
sense of charm and gayety. 
The canopy is lined and the 
sunburst top is made with 
a delicate shade of striped 
taffeta silk, the same taffeta 
being used for the bed- 
cover, the pillow roll, and 
the dainty pillows that 
stand in front. The eight- 
eenth century beds usually 
had a drop curtain at the 
head of the bed, and this 


FIGURE 3. 


can be used or omitted as 
one may choose, but in 
modern beds of this type it 
is more commonly omitted 
in order to gain a freer 
circulation of air. Both the 
canopy and the valance are 
trimmed with a rich and 
decorative fringe, in which 
are combined the colors in 
the pattern of the linen. 
This bed is charming in 
decorative lines, it has the 
qualities of grace and luxury 
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A MODERN BED WITH ALL THE CHARM OF FRENCH 
DRAPING. THE CANOPY AND VALANCE ARE OF TOILE DE 
JOUY, THE BEDCOVER AND PILLOW ROLL OF STRIPED TAF- 





that one seeks in a room of rich adorn- 
ment, and yet it loses in no degree the 
sanitary, fresh conditions that we all 
seek. When the construction is ex- 
plained this is easily understood. 

The sunburst top is made upon a 
separate and complete frame that can 
be lifted out and brushed as often as 
may be desired. The hanging parts of 
the canopy are put up on hooks, very 
much as a curtain is hung, and can be 
detached, shaken and replaced with 
little effort, while the valance around 
the lower part of the bed is put on with 
small curtain rods and close fitting 
brackets, also as a curtain is hung, and 
just as easily detached, cleaned and re- 
placed. Consider, too, how easily taf- 
feta sheds the dust and the problem is 
clear. 

If, then, this can be done with a bed 
of this elaborate French type, which is, 
of course, only suited to very richly 





THE CURVED TYPE OF COLONIAL CANOPY FRAME 
KNOWN AS THE FIELD BED. THE FLOUNCE HAS A WHITE, HAND- 
KNOTTED FRINGE. THE BED MAY BE ENTIRELY COVERED WITH 
FIGURED LINEN OR GLAZED CHINTZ, OR MAY HAVE A LACE COV- 
ERING ON THE PILLOWS 


furnished houses, how equally possible is it to 
create delightfully decorative beds that con- 
form to the modern standards of fresh air and 
dustless sanitation with the simpler forms of 
canopied top beds of the Colonial type. The 
Colonial types are much more usable and 
popular in the average American house and 
lend themselves to many charming modes ot 
‘dressing.’ Two examples are shown in Figures 
2 and 3. 

Figure 2 is of the slender post type with the 
straight line cornice top canopy. Within this 
cornice, resting on a slight molding, may be 
placed a frame similar to that in Figure 1, with 
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a plain or sunburst treatment, or 
the top may be left open, but this 
last effect is not so artistic or 
finished. 
If one does not wish to use 
heavy materials to drape this type 
of bed, it can be treated as shown 
in Figure 2 with simple net, which 
may be of the filet type or of the / 


make and should be quite as fasci- 
nating and interesting to every 
woman as any form of needlework. 

The material of the canopy in 
Figure 2 is filet net, and the canopy 
and valance may be trimmed with 
an ornamental fringe of colors that repeat the 
general color scheme of the room — in this 
case, blue and gold. The spread is of English 
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FIGURE 5. A COLONIAL LOW-POST BED WITH A SIMPLE BUT ATTRAC- 
TIVE SPREAD ORNAMENTED WITH TUFTS IN COLOR, AND MADE 


OF CANDLEWICK COTTON 


dimity, fitted around the bed posts and is 
edged with a galloon, repeating again the same 
colors. 

The canopy is pleated to hang in regular 
folds, but it might be equally desirable to have 
it gathered. It is hung on rods that are at- 
tached by close brackets to the inside of the 
cornice, and are easily detachable. A pleated 
canopy hanging is hung by rings, one sewed to 
each pleat, and slipped over the rod, but the 
gathered ones may have a simple run stitched 
in at the top through which the rod passes. 
This last has the advantage of being laundered 
as a straight piece of cloth, and the fullness 
adjusted as desired when re-hung. 

In Figure 3 we have the curved type of 
Colonial canopy frame known as the Field 
bed. This may have a fitted canopy, with the 


FIGURE 4. 
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A MODERN MODIFICATION OF THE LOUIS XVI TYPE OF BED 
WHICH IS APPROPRIATELY COVERED WITH A FITTED ROSE TAFFETA 


SILK COVER 


flounce seamed to the main body of the mate- 
rial, or it may be made in one large piece, 
forming its own natural fullness as it hangs. 
The depth of the over- 
hang is usually from 
eight to twelve inches. 
The type of fringe used 
in Figure 3 is a white 
hand-knotted fringe, 
which is always a most 
suitable type with net 
canopies whether or not 
they are made by hand. 

To bring color into the 
dressing of a bed carry- 
ing a canopy and valance 
like this, one may use for 
the bed and pillow cov- 
ers a figured linen or a 
glazed chintz, or one 
may use the chintz for 
the bed cover and a 
more or less elaborate 
lace for the pillow covers. 
With this tvpe of bed, if 
one is to be a purist in 
period furnishing, the 
chintz is more correct 
than the linen, but it is 
chiefly more desirable because of 
its brilliancy and clarity of color, 
which give a constant sense of 
freshness to the bed furnishing. 
This same chintz may be repeated 
on a few chairs, or in the window 
hangings, or in the window val- 
ance combined with plain hang- 
ings, but it should be used spar- 
ingly, as too profuse a use of 
pattern in a bedroom tends to 
confusion and not beauty. Pat- — 
tern should always have a suffi- 
cient foil of plain contrast to 
frame it. 

For those who do not like the 
use of canopied beds, there is 
a variety of opportunity for 


FIGURE 6. 
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sy decorative effect in the dressing of 


the low post bed as well, although 
| they may lack a certain sumptuous 
quality of grace and luxury that 

the canopied bed possesses. 
In Figure 4 is shown a modern 
modification of the Louis XVI type 
\. of bed, which is appropriately 
covered with a fitted rose taffeta 
silk cover, the same material being 
= used on the day pillows. The over- 
hang of the spread is ruffled onto 
the top piece, the seam being 
finished with a covered cord, and 
a ee the overhang is so deep that no val- 
ance is needed. The trimming used 
on the edge of both the bed and pil- 
low covers is a one-inch silk block 
fringe, woven in inch wide blocks 
of alternating rose and ivory, and 
the trimming that outlines the top 
of the bed and forms the inner line 
of trimming on the pillow cover is a 
galloon woven with the same colors. In place 
of this fringe, it would be quite good in effect 
to use as a trimming inch-wide ruffles, gathered 

very full. 

Possible substitutes in color for taffeta silk 
are mercerized cottons and glazed chintzes, 
but both are inferior by comparison as they do 
not hang in such rich folds. 

For use in simple houses, the low post type 
of Colonial bed, or beds of simple panels, or 
baluster upright frames (such as the one 
shown in Figure 6), that avoid tortuous and 
tortured bends and curves such as appear in so 
much of the commercial furniture, are recom- 
mended. With these, very simple but pretty 
and effective modes of dressing the bed may be 
used in infinite variety. Two of these are sug- 
gested in Figures 5 and 6. 

Figure 5 shows a Colonial low post type of 
bed with a simple but attractive spread 
ornamented with tufts in color made of candle- 
wick cotton. It is made long enough to tuck 
under the pillow, thus breaking the plain long 
line of the bed top. These candlewick spreads 
cost from $10.00 to $15.00 according to size, 
and are worked in a variety of color, some 
lavender, some blue or in yellow, rose and so 
forth. They are also made in self-toned natural 
color, like the Southern (Continued on page 74) 
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A GOOD TYPE OF MODERN COMMERCIAL BED OF 
SIMPLE LINES AND GOOD PROPORTIONS. THE SPREAD SHOWN 
IS OF DIMITY WITH SCALLOPED EDGES AND TRIMMED WITH 


BANDS OF CRETONNE 








SOME HOUSES OF PERU 
Where Southern foyousness 1s Expressed in Balconies, Bay Windows and Flowers 


IORTUNATE is the man who lives in a 

country where the sun shines for months 
at a time: fortunate is the architect who builds 
in a country where the benignant rays of the 
sun invest his walls and roofs with glowing 
light and luminous shadows, lending even an 
elusive charm to the humblest whitewashed 
adobe hut. 

Solid honest walls of masonry or 
adobe, plain beautiful surfaces of 
plaster, dazzling white or tinted, 
low roofs of tile, — sun-baked clay 
tile that grows old and mellow, or 
flat roof-terraces with parapets, — 
these suggest Italy and Spain, or 
Egypt and Morocco. And he who 
has journeyed to Peru remembers 
an enchanting city of white and 
red-violet and red-orange, nestling 
in the Andes — once the seat of 
the Incas, worshippers of the sun. 

The Incas are gone, and with 
them their civilization and their 
arts. Four centuries ago the con- 
quering Spaniards built upon the 
ruined walls of the Temple of the 
Sun the monastic church of Santo 
Domingo. But to this day the 
Indian who departs from Cuzco 
at the Huaca-Puncu, the Holy 
Gate, pauses to look back for the 
last view, or if he is entering the 
city, to look ahead for the first view of the 
Temple of the Sun. He may see only Santo 
Domingo and, a good Catholic, cross himself; 
but. though he be ignorant of its beginning he 
feels the force of a tradition handed down to 
him from his sun-worshipping ancestors. 

Time and the Sun —they are the great 
artists! Given susceptible materials and good 
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BY PETER TEIGEN 


proportions, Time and the Sun will transform 
man’s handiwork into rarer works of beauty. 
The subtle harmony of tone is the result of 
years, perhaps centuries of weathering; the 
beginning may have been a bold combination 
of raw colors. Sometimes an effect of light 
lends to a building, or group of buildings, 
artistic qualities which exist only potentially as 





A BEAUTIFULLY CARVED BALCONY, ULTRAMARINE IN COLOR. THE CASA 
DEL BALCON AZUL IN THE CATHEDRAL SQUARE AT CUZCO 





pertaining to the buildings themselves 
qualities of beauty not forseen or determined 
by the builder. This happens usually in the 
case of buildings which have little salient 
character of their own because the slight mate- 
rial details are so easily absorbed by the ex- 
pression of light, the simple masses and sur- 
faces appearing in terms of light, and shade, 


A RESIDENCE STREET IN CUZCO. IT IS A LOGICAL SCHEME FOR CITY HOUSES, WHEN THEY ARE BUILT AGAINST ONE ANOTHER, TO HAVE THE 


ROOMS BUILT AROUND AN OPEN PATIO 
46 
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and color, and the whole effect elevated and 
made delightful. And hence the superiority, 
picturesquely considered, of the humblest 
Peruvian domestic architecture to the small- 
house architecture of our northern country, be- 
cause, in Peru, form and detail are subordi- 
nated to simple masses and broad expanses of 
plain plaster wall, and all being nicely related 
as to proportion and tone, mere 
light and shade have easy work to 
transform them into something 
pictorially pleasing. 

Cuzco is the show-place of Peru. 
No city of South America is more 
beautifully situated. Reached by 
a railway which ascends to an 
elevation of 14,666 feet above the 
sea at Crucero Alto, it lies tran- 
quilly among the mountain tops 
between the two great cordilleras 
of the Andes, its own elevation 
only a few thousand feet less than 
that of Crucero Alto. The Coast 
and Eastern cordilleras unite at 
La Raya, which is on the divid- 
ing line of the watershed between 
the Amazon, the Lake Titicaca 
systems. Here the sacred river 
Vilcamayu takes its origin in a 
tiny lake lying at the foot of a 
snow peak which is visible from 
Cuzco. The broad valley between 
the two mountain ranges, traversed by the rail- 
way to Cuzco, in striking contrast to the desert 
coastal region of Peru is well watered and fertile. 

Blue sky overhead, great billowy white 
clouds, a blaze of sunlight, and verdant moun- 
tain slopes — Cuzco, built of the mountains, 
appears to have become again a part of them. 
The red-violet of its adobe walls and its 























stone churches is the red-violet of the hills, as 
indeed its mud and its stone are of the hills; 
the green and yellow-green of the trees, which 
seem to rise out of its roofs, are the greens of 
the mountain slopes; the white of its plastered 
walls is the white of the cloud banks hanging 
over the mountains. Cuzco, in its ensemble 
effect, is comparable to the most charming of 
the Italian towns. 

The monumental architecture, characteris- 
tically Spanish and Post-Columbian, all of it, 
as seen in the Cathedral and the churches of La 
Compafiia and La Merced, is picturesque and 
often distinguished. But it is the domestic 
architecture — the streets of charming houses, 
so simple and withal so effective — which de- 
lights one and suggests interesting possibilities 
of adaptation. 

In acivilization more primitive than our own 
there is a directness and a frankness in archi- 
tecture as well as in the modes of life which we, 
in our highly sophisticated time, either do not 
want or are incapable of achieving. A house is 
a house — it makes no pretentions of being 
anything else. Four walls and a roof are the 
first requisites, and who can say that they may 
not in themselves be beautiful! What more 
subtle effect of light and shade and color than 
the patterned shadow on a sunlit white wall, 
and that against a blue sky? A tile roof — not 








THE COURT OF AN INN IN CUZCO. BALCONIES 

OF THIS NATURE, WITH CARVED WOODEN 

BALUSTERS AND POSTS, HAVE BEEN USED IN 
THIS COUNTRY WITH CHARMING RESULTS 


of improved glazed tile— but the kind an 
untutored Indian can make with only good red 
clay and the sun to bake it. Windows and 
doors there must be, but only the number that 
is required; and in a semitropical climate 
openings are used sparingly. (American home- 
builders have become qu‘te mad in the matter 
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of windows. They spoil their 
wall surfaces, inside and out, 
with them, in order to get all the 
light possible, and then defeat 
that purpose by darkening the 
walls of the rooms and by cloud- 
ing the windows with curtains 
and hangings and_ valances.) 
Walls and roof are intended to 
form a shelter; they are left in- 
tact as far as possible. A®stheti- 
cally, the effect of liberal wall 
spaces and an occasional well- 
placed opening is invariably 
superior to the other sort of 
thing. 

Fortunately for the architec- 
ture of Peru, the building mate- 
rial is principally stone and 
adobe, and one satisfying conse- 
quence is that the walls have a 
generous thickness which per- 
mits deep reveals and lends the 
air of stability. Moreover, they 
have the interest of a plastered 
surface which can be white- 
washed or colored. The decora- 
tive value of plain surfaces, for 
their own qualities of tone and 
texture, as well as for being a 


WALKING ALONG THE STREETS IN AREQUIPA, 
ONE OFTEN COMES UPON SUCH A DOORWAY 
AS THIS ONE SHOWN ON THE RIGHT REVEAL- 
ING GLIMPSES OF A SUNSHINE-FILLED COURT 


foil for judiciously and frugally disposed orna- 
ment, — an iron grille, a balcony, a carved 
door enframement, — is recognized and made 
the most of. 

What simple means to achieve the esthetic 
values! The things which may be everybody’s, 
almost for the asking — sunlight and shadows, 





IN AREQUIPA, BECAUSE WOOD IS SCARCE, THE 

WOODEN BALCONY IS REPLACED BY A CORBLED 

AND MOULDED LEDGE OF STONE WITH A 
WROUGHT-IRON RAIL 


a bit of greenery, flowers; then a wall, an 
arcade, or a court, a fountain splashing water, 
a pavement of old brick, or stained marble 
patterned with shadow arabesques cast by 
trellised boganvilla and geraniums, a narrow 
flight of steps to an upper terrace which com- 
mands a view. There is nothing pretentious in 
all this; but, ingenuous, straightforward, it is 
infinitely more to be desired, as we see the 
achievement in Peru, (Continued on page 76) 














THE DEPERSONALIZED ROOM 


Has the Human Element Been Lost in the Correctness of Professional Decoration? 


antimacassars and the étagéres. Van- 
ished is the blue satin puff like an over-yeasted 
pan of biscuits in the centre of the room. The 
chaotic complexity that passed for elegance 
and luxury among our grandmothers has been 
purged and organized so that we can have 
simpler and more comprehensible living-rooms. 

And for this we have to thank primarily the 
professional decorator. He it is who has taught 
us that the old domestic adage, a place for 
everything and everything in its place, has its 
zsthetic meaning, too. He it is who has 
trained us to subordinate sentiment to effect, 
and habit to composition. He it is who has 
evolved this order out of the ancestral chaos 
and has made us familiar again with the idea of 
a room as a deliberate work of art. 

As a result, we have houses harmonious in 
their color schemes, pleasantly balanced in 
their furniture arrangements, consistent in 
their decorative details. Truly they are a relief 
from the Victorian maze. But as a result, too, 
we have houses that are almost depersonalized. 
They are well done, but it is too obvious that 
they are done. In each there is consistency and 
organization, but it is the consistency of regi- 
mentation, the organization of a meticulously 
assembled machine. They bear the deathly 
stamp of artificiality with the coldness and 
rigidity inherent in an artificial thing. There is 
no doubt that when we sorted out the casual 
complexity of the older houses among the 
things we discarded there was, too, a certain 
quality of warmth and personal intimacy. 
The human element has been lost in the correct- 
ness of professional decoration. 

For even as the professional decorator has 
been responsible for our education so is he, 
too, responsible for the defects in the results. 
This exact impersonality is the trade-mark of 
his work. Here and there, of course, there are 
professionals who escape the professional stig- 
ma. But by and large the room of the dec- 
orator is unmistakably ‘decoratorish.’ 

It is almost inevitable that his work should 
carry with it such deficiencies. Your room for 
him is a professional job, so he regards it from 
the professional point of view. The funda- 
mental assumption of the professional point of 
view is that the room is something to be looked 
at; if tu be looked at the next simple assump- 
tion is that there are one or two points of view 
from which it is to be seen. And since he looks 
at it only for brief moments he takes for 
granted that he must give to it an instantane- 
ously striking effect. 

So certain sets are arranged, impressive at 
first glance from, let us say, the threshold and 
the farther end. Each arrangement is a pic- 
ture, a scenic effect to be appreciated at a 
glance. Always the presupposition is that it is 
to be looked at from without, admired from a 
vantage point. All his rooms are stages, and 
the occupants only audience. 


ciate from the double parlors are the 


BY PHYLLIS ACKERMAN 


Thus the rooms are resolved into a series of 
groups. Each is treated as a self-contained and 
self-sufficient unit. Its balance is poised exactly 
as it stands seen from its special point of view. 
Its composition is set up clear within itself, a 
picture perfect to the most casual glance. The 
rooms appear a set of little sketches, each with 
a nice adjustment of its own. 

From this comes inevitably the obvious 
artificiality. For the little picture, effective to 
the passing glance, is too simple in its plan for a 
more extended view. The obvious must be 
the self-evident and seen twice, the self-evident 
is a bore. Even if the room is not devised for 
instant registry, done in the disparate groups 
it still will lack in subtlety. There cannot be a 
rich and varied pattern in the composition of 
two armchairs and a reading stand. The fewer 
the objects in a set, the fewer the combinations 
of them even imaginable. A room is over- 
simplified by being subdivided. 

Rigidity and coldness too come with dra- 
matic groups. Theagonizing care of their exact 
adjustment forbids the desecration of disturb- 
ing use. Perfect in itself, each little composi- 
tion frowns upon the unbalancing intrusion of 
another element, even if it be its lord and 
master. Who would dare move the lamp, set 
to a centimeter to hold down its end of the 
group? More proper surely, to abandon ones 
book. Who would be so brave as to sit in the 
chair at either end of the refectory table and 
tip the teeter? Thev are correct, these rooms, 
with the exacting correctness of a stiff white- 
bosomed shirt. 

No, the room made from the professional 
point of view, to be looked at, to be striking, 
cannot fully succeed as a room to be lived in. 
It may be charming with a certain pictur- 
esqueness and a welcome kind of order. It may 
impress your neighbors and your friends. But 
it is too impersonal, inflexible, unfriendly. Nor 
is it altogether a success even as a stage effect. 
It is not enough in the planning of an effect to 
decide that this shall be a group, thus and so, 
and this shall be another, in such wise. For, 
unfortunately, in a room, your audience does 
not stay put. One moment they may see your 
nicely composed set as you had planned; the 
next day will see it from behind, unless you 
back your furniture all against the wall. And, 
what is worse, seen from this shifting point of 
view within the room, the separate groups 
break down and merge and recreate new units 
of design. But unless these new groups, born 
from the union of the first, are as nicely bal- 
anced as composed, the room will suddenly be 
turned into a trackless jumble without plan. 
The carefully contrived effect will suffer the 
same disintegration that the charming draw- 
ing-room stage set does when seen from behind 
the footlights. The series of balanced pictures 
becomes a disjointed muddle of separate pieces 
of furniture. 

Or, almost more disconcerting still, the room 
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will drop away from you, leaving you stranded 
in a vacant space. Somehow the rigid groups 
are too reserved to admit you into them, and 
too exclusive to combine with their neighbors 
to create that warm feeling of enclosure that 
we associate with home. Here is a charming 
effect, there, and there another still, but in be- 
tween are gaps and they refuse to close to- 
gether to compose a real surrounding room, 
even asin an art gallery, in the midst of pictures 
you are left in emptiness. 

A room must be composed, not in separate 
pictures, or vistas or units but as a flowing, 
shifting, continuous whole. It must make an 
interwoven fabric of one sustained, though 
varying, pattern. It will be a difficult composi- 
tion to arrange, for it must weave not only 
back and forth in a straight length, but in and 
out and round about in many combinations 
and relations. The bookshelves, an easy-chair, 
a reading stand and lamp may make a central 
group. But as you move about, the chair ties 
with another chair and desk at the further side, 
with a draped window for a back. Or seen from 
within, seated at your ease, it all connects with 
still another chair and reaches out across the 
room by further links to meet the hearth. So 
by the manifold connections of each part the 
room becomes in all dimensions a continuity. 

Nor have you thereby sacrificed the pictures 
and the vistas and the groups. Groups there 
can and must be, but they must be such that 
they dissolve and reassemble with the parts of 
other groups to make new wholes. And even 
the fixed and more conventional combinations 
can be disposed to mingle in a wider set. Even 
the old stand-by of the refectory table and 
two chairs may take its place and tie to the 
chest or desk or other units of the plan. The 
insistence on continuity is only a warning that, 
if you do venture anything so definite as an 
exact bilateral balance, you must make sure 
that the pair can break successfully into a new 
balance, if seen in new relations. It is a protest 
against the two simple groupings of those 
pieces of furniture which must serve as focus or 
element of many vistas of the room from many 
points of view. 

As a matter of fact, this fuller, closer integra- 
tion of the room should make the vistas and 
the picturesque subunits, the individual 
groups, more interesting and more rich. For 
no longer can they be composed in abstractly 
simple schemes. The threads that bind them to 
the other parts will guarantee a subtler balance 
and a more varied kind of composition. They 
develop in the wider scheme even as a series of 
character sketct.es develops when woven into a 
coherent novel. The abstract, oversimplified 
analyses must give way before the need for un- 
folding motives and connected incidents. Any 
smaller group takes on new interests within 
itself when related into a whole. 

This was the genius of the Eighteenth 
Century in its secon! (Continued on page 82) 
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SUNSHINE CARRIED AROUND 
THE ROOM 


Pottery, Brass and (hintz ‘Repeat the Golden Rays 


APARTMENT OF XRS. A. H. SMITH 


CAMBRIDGE, ACASSACHUSETTS 








BRASS SCONCES AND GOLD STEN- 
CIL CONTINUE THE NOTE OF 
SUNSHINE. THE DAVENPORT IS 
UPHOLSTERED IN A NEUTRAL 
SHADE OF DENIM, WITH A STRIP 
OF ANTIQUE ITALIAN WOVEN 
LINEN BREAKING THE MONOT- 
ONY OF ITS PLAIN SURFACE. 
ON THE WALL BEHIND IS A COL- 
ORFUL PIECE OF PRINTED LINEN 
AFTER AN OLD FRENCH TAPES- 
TRY; A COLOR SCHEME NOT IN 
THE LEAST DARING, BUT -ONE 
THAT IS EXCEEDINGLY HAR- 
MONIOUS AND RESTFUL IN A 
SMALL CITY APARTMENT 


HERE, ONE DEPENDS UPON 
LIGHT STREAMING THROUGH 
THE CLEAR YELLOW BACK- 
GROUND OF A CHINTZ, WITH 
SOFT ROSE, BLUE AND MAUVE 
FLOWERS, TO BRING THE SEM- 
BLANCE OF SUNSHINE INTO A 
ROOM WITH A NORTHEAST EX- 
POSURE. THE CLEAR YELLOW 
IS REPEATED IN THE POTTERY 
LAMP AND IN THE GOLD STEN- 
CILING ON THE OLD BLACK 
PAINTED ARMCHAIR 








THIS END OF THE ROOM FINDS ITS BITS OF SUNSHINE IN THE 
FIREPLACE BRASSES, THE BANJO CLOCK AND THE GOLD MOULD- 
ING OF THE FLOWER PANEL OVER THE MANTEL. IN THIS 
FLOWER PAINTING AND ALSO IN THE RUGS AND THE ACCES- 
SORIES OF THE MANTEL ARE FOUND THE REDS, BLUES AND 
MAUVES OF THE FLOWERS IN THE CHINTZ AT THE WINDOWS 





Photographs by Weber 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
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r_ nes ae of the Garden 


By MRS. FRANCIS KING 











HO that has seen it would hesitate to 

declare the spring garden of the follow- 
ing paragraphs one of the most beautiful in 
this country — a country in which, authorities 
agree, the spring outburst of beauty in gardens 
may be more lovely than in those of any other 
land? And what an achievement is the garden 
under discussion when it is realized that it lies 
in the midst of a city. True, it is in that city 
whose first legend is fine horticulture, a city 
renowned not before everything for its com- 
merce, its industries, but, wonderful to relate, 
for its trees, shrubs and flowers — above all 
perhaps, now, for its lilacs. 

Under the able and devoted hand of John 
Dunbar, one of the superintendents of parks of 
Rochester, New York, the city has become 
famous for the lilacs of Highland Park and will 
be even more so when Mr. Dunbar’s own 
hybrid lilacs show what they can do as full- 
grown trees of flowers. On Lilac Sunday of this 
last May no less than seventy-five thousand 
persons visited Highland Park. At the same 
time about an equal number of people went to 
the Arnold Arboretum, Boston, for the same 
gentle purpose. Shall we still say that there is 
no love of beauty in America? 

But while thus near the garden of Miss 
Edith H. Hale, in this same charming city, we 
have not yet entered it. And first let me 





AN UNCOMMONLY GOOD TREATMENT OF A POOL’S EDGE 


remind those who see these pictures that this 
garden had its origin in its owner’s mind be- 
cause of the rows of ancient pear trees which 


stood upon her ground. 
Beneath those white- 
blooming boughs she saw 
that garden as you see it 
here — but before it really 
was. My own first reac- 
tion to it, as I gazed at it 
in full beauty some years 
ago, was that it reflected 
the teachings of my own 
adored preceptress, Miss 
Gertrude Jekyll; and this 
may have been partly 
because of the lavish use 
of the fine yellow tulip 
retroflexa, known to be a 
favorite of that most 
gifted gardener and writ- 
er on gardens. Certainly, 
too, the photograph of the 
long walk with pears in 
full bloom over all kinds of 
spring flowers in the bor- 
ders below suggests the 
lovely aspect of Miss 
Jekyll’s own nut walk in 
spring at Munstead 


Wood; though in that case the trees are hazels, 
which have been pleached, in their young 
green, and here the lack of pleaching is quite 





A STONE GARDEN SEAT POETICALLY PLACED 


supplied by the loveliness of pear blossom. 

Back of Miss Hale’s house is a piece of al- 
most level ground, perhaps two hundred feet 
square. As one looks toward this, it is through 
a long line of old trees, maples, and fronted by 
a row of the pear trees which have long been in 
their places. Below these trees of various kinds 
is a marvelous spring array of daffodils bor- 
dered by myosotis. At right angles to a walk 
which skirts this beauty in spring flowers, is a 
formal spring garden. Here are two long 
parallel beds of flowers whose nearer and 
further edges are shadowed by lines of pears; 
a central walk leading to a pergola; to the left 
of and some distance from the pergola another 
pretty shelter or arbor, and close below that a 
pool on whose brink, as may be seen in the il- 
lustration, is a finely disposed planting of 
spring and summer subjects. Back of the 
pergola stand Lombardy poplars to testify by 
their young green that spring is come; and two 
outer walks parallel to the central one bound 
the long beds of the garden and to the right 
give another delightful opportunity for plant- 
ing on either edge — a chance that has been 
made the most of, as the illustrations show. 
The grass, perfectly kept, lends itself as a foil 
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TULIP RETROFLEXA AND HARDY CANDYTUFT UNDER PEAR TREES 


between walks and flower borders and as seen 
in the photograph of the daffodil planting, 
forms panels of quiet green. 

In the central walk leading to the pergola it 
will be interesting to consider the occupants of 
the low flowery border; these are mainly tu- 
lip retroflexa, with its lovely yellow, rising 
from mounds of hardy candytuft. But this 
is May’s bloom only. In June appear irises 
of various colors and varieties in these 
very places; these are followed in August by 
white phloxes, a stronger repetition of the 
candytuft, and reminiscent 
of that spring effect; and in 
September and October the 
Japanese anemone, both 
tall white and lower pink, 
shines in these borders. 
For July bloom here Miss 
Hale plants annuals be- 
tween the groups of candy- 
tuft, often making use of 
petunia Rosy Morn. 

In the long walk, with 
pear trees above white and 
yellow spring bloom, dwarf 
pink rambler roses assert 
themselves in June; peonies 
and delphiniums follow 
these, and the arrangement 
is repeated on the other side 
of the walk. Added to all 
the beauty of pear blossoms 
the pale yellow and pale 
blue of tulip and of myoso- 
tis, when I saw this garden 
on a sweet May morning, 
it was all aglow with the 
flowering of huge shrubs of 
forsythia. These showers of 
yellow bloom were the love- 
liest companions for the 


white-veiled pear trees; and the sky-blue of 
forget-me-not along the ground, the white of 
the iberis, were all the clearer and more effec- 
tive by contrast. 

Miss Jekyll, ina recent note, mentions such 
an arrangement, ‘a grouping of white and pale 
yellow, with a gently contrasting ground of 
pale blue.’ The flowers are the Poetaz hybrid 
narcissus Elvira with palest yellow bunch 
primroses, and tulips White Swan and Moon- 
light followed by tulip retroflexa. ‘The ground 
work of primroses runs into one of the 
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pale blue myosotis dissi- 
tiflora towards the front, 
and the two grounds 
mingle, not mixed up, but 
joining like the intermin- 
gling of two streams of 
ravelled thread. A patch of 
alyssum (hardy) is the 
strongest yellow here. The 
forget-me-not trickles intoa 
front drift of pale aubretia 
to meet patches of double 
arabis. The aubretia dark- 
ens in color and joins a 
further front planting of a 
rich purple viola gracilis, 
backed by some little 
bushes of the purple-leaved 
sage, one of the most useful 
of the background plants of 
the spring garden.’ 

In the photographs of 
arbor and pool, notice the 
nice juxtaposition of holly- 
hock and iris foliage, the 
myosotis not only over- 
hanging clear water, as in 
its native place, but deli- 
cately trailing away into the grass. Notice, too 
as a lesson against discouragement in city 
gardening, the roofs of dwellings beyond the 
pear trees, a chimney or two through poplars, 
and know that what Miss Hale has done can 
be repeated elsewhere, given, of course, the will 
to create, the devotion to and skill in gardening, 
to which these charming pictures amply testify. 

I have used. many words; but is not this 
garden seen in A. E. Houseman’s — 


The plum broke forth in green 
The pear stood high and snowed. 





DAFFODILS ON THE EDGE OF THE FORMAL GARDEN 
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The HOUSEHOLDERS’ ALMANACK ; 


New wall paper should never be put on a wall without cleaning 
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Emancipation Proclamation 1863. It is a merciful plan that Wed. 17 the old paper off entirely. The golden crowned kinglet may be Ei 
a apportions time into the divisions we call years, for though the seen in the woods. i 
sia conception is quite arbitrary, we gain ngw*hopes and a never Thurs. 18 The fortunate owner of even a small greenhouse will have fresh i 
ending sense of adventure as the arrival ¥f each period is cele- i vegetables now while Neighbor Darelitile is getting his from tins. iY 
brated. : Doorways are, of course, an integral part of house ‘ 
T As the weather is this day, so will it be in September. ‘This is the design, but there are many varieties to choose from in q 
ues. 2 month for replenishing the linen closet. each style of architecture. _ The owner’s conception of c 
—- he build: ith ; Fri. 19 hospitality and the impression he wishes to make upon | 
Wed. 2 Rather than a andon or itis ‘ee re pul aoe t “‘ditie eee, his neighbors will be evident to those who are susceptible to the 
ed. 3 have your architect prepare plans that provide for additions an subtle shadings of personality that architecture can be made to 
completion in two or three operations at convenient intervals. express. 
Almost every living-room needs the lustre of brass to relieve Stint yourself as you think good in other things, but don’t 
- the monotony of wood, cloth and other soft surfaces. Can- em scruple freedom in brightening home. Gay furniture and a : 
Thurs. 4 dlesticks, samovars, sconces, andirons with shovel, tongs sical brilliant garden are a sight by day and make life blither. h 
| and poker and even book-ends make its introduction pos- swlllailiy Mecddedl: ‘ 
sible at almost any point. , - 
~ - . P Sun, 21 A good fire and a clean hearth make a poor man’s house look rich. 
Fri The sewing room is as necessary as the study; the muse of the ; : : 
nl. 5 needle is as proud as the muse of the pen. If you wish clear views from your windows use plate glass. No 
oe : = : I : cheaper glass can compete with it in strength and, from the 
. Benjamin Franklin, born 1706. ‘There is an old superstition Mon. 22 outside of the house, it is decidedly better to look upon than any 
Sat. 6 that neither a bit of holly nor of mistletoe must be permitted to ie Dl 
remain in the house after twelfth night. - 
B In Poor Robin’s Almanack for 1664, the author exhorts all men, 
Sun. 7 If January calends be summerly gay, head a for the sake of their health, to take a country walk of a mile 
*Twill be winterly weather till the calends of May. kd every morning before breakfast. ‘Let it be, if possible,’ he adds, 
: : Came ‘ , 
To collectors, Paul Revere is probably the most interesting and on your own ground. 
best known of our early silversmiths. Connoisseurs believe, Dog lovers are seldom lovers of cats, but there are few who are 
Mon. 8 however, that three earlier men, Peter Van Dyck of New York, Wed insensitive to the mystery of 
Edward Winslow of Boston and Samuel Vernon of Newport, ae ‘Those suave and puissant cats, the household’s pride, i 
were at least his equal in craftsmanship. Who love the sedentary life, and glow of fire’ 








The tendency in modern house planning is to eliminate the 
dining-room which, after all, can hardly be used more than three 
Thurs. 25 | hoursaday. A table in the living-room is reserved for the pur- 
pose of meals; at other times it serves other purposes or is folded 
and placed against a wall or behind a handsome screen. 
Dinner bells may be had in brass, bronze and silver, but 
the most inviting and delicate tinkle of all will be found 
in the crystal bell, than which there is hardly a table 
accessory more graceful. 


All house chimneys should be watched. Those 
that rise high above the roof are likely to bend from 
Tues. 9 the effect of weathering. Those that are short and 
stout may have their upper bricks loosened from 
the same cause. 

The author would like to enlist the assistance of readers in his 
3 preparation of a catalogue of rare and curious books on building, | fyj, 26 
Wed. ro gardening and the amenities of householding, to form what he 
hopes to call The Compleat Countryman’s Library. 
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Alexander Hamilton, first Secretary of the Treasury born In oe huge xe a — eer a ee 9 only 
Tl 1757. In the cities, the auction rooms provide a delight- | Sat. 27 A ox = oe — t Rack an Pa, oe Rta 
etnias ful, though dangerous, method of acquiring knowledge her te ut It: thay waa ying f thi Al 44 ae which 18 
about antiques and their history. eartily recommended to the readers of this Almanack. 
Some evening after a day of snowfall, start out for a walk. Be The thiill of snowshocing comes with the saploration of 
hs sure that the sky is clear and the stars a-glitter and the moon Sun. 28 untouched places not to be reached in any other way. 
a rising. Then make for a high point on hill or mountain from 
which the surrounding country can be seen. aE : - SRE f 
No contemporary pictorial art is so inexpensive as good etching. Mon. 29 — pert — ee — kerosene, and rub : 
Sat. 13 — ~_ sagged = 0 -~ pagina guts Hg Saget (Fax, Asa Gray, botanist, died 1888. The civic centre idea, it 
Pe Se eS eee. ee given impetus by the many town halls that have been 4 


Tues. 30 ° ce 
Pues. 3¢ erected recently, is gaining favor. It well becomes every 
householder to support any movement which has for its 
object the encouragement of civic responsibility 


and pride. 


\ common in our homes. 


The camellia, one of the most beautiful of flowering evergreens, 
was named by Linnzus in honor of George Joseph 
Sun. 14 Kamel or Camellus, a Moravian Jesuit who 
traveled in Asia in the seventeenth century. 

















The name January (Lat. Januarius) is derived 
from the two-faced Roman god, Janus, to 
whom the month was dedicated. The door- 





‘It must be owned that to rise early in cold 
weather, and in the gloomy dusk of a January 





Mon. 15 morning, requires no small exertion of virtuous keeper of heaven, he faced both the past and 
resolution, and is by no means the least of life’s Wed. 31 dsc leteen anil an ts Adee te ko propitiated 

4 >’ ’ J 
trials. at the beginning of all enterprises, . was 








In field and wood, over freshly fallen snow, made guardian of the fortunes of the New 





—— the tracks and haunts of the fox, fieldmouse, ! Year. 
‘ muskrat and snowbird can be readily { 
studied. NOTE. The art of the house beautiful offers to many gentle- 








men and gentlewomen a wide variety of pleasure and satisfac- 
tion. Those who have leisure and genius for experiment are 
invited to communicate their discoveries to the author of this 
almanack who will receive them with grateful acknowledgment 
and give them a place in it according .0 their importance. 


CAUTION: There is little that can be done in the garden this 
month, but it is not too early to send for seed and implement catalogues 
and to map out plans that will make this year’s planting the cul- 
mination of all previous experience. Camellia japonica 
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“emREND in today’s attractive 
Bee4| interiors emphasizes simplic 





1 SU ity, almost severe, as to walls and hangings. How | 
| natural then, to turn to floors for the warmth in tone and design | 
| indispensable to a livable, homelike atmosphere. | 
| 


BRUCE DESIGN OAK FLOORS i 


are developed from the choicest oak and match the skill of the old guild craftsmen, 
in selection for flower, beauty of figure and perfect workmanship. Nor is their use 
restricted to expensive homes, for the Bruce method of quantity production gives 
you the benefit of a cost little if any higher than that of standard flooring. 

Executed in a variety of designs to meet individual taste and instantly obtain- 


able through local retail distributors from coast to coast. And in considering 
T YOUR floors, better refer to our catalogue, which is yours for the asking. 


| if 
| E. L. BRUCE COMPANY: Manufacturers | 
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: MEMPHIS TENNESSEE { : 
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How SHOULD THE HOUSE BE HEATED? 


EATING houses by hot water is not 

nearly so modern as steam heating. 
Thomas Tredgold, in a book published in 1836, 
credits the idea of employing steam as a 
heating medium to Colonel William Cook in 
the year 1745, while the use of hot water goes 
back to Roman days, even, perhaps, to a 
period before the Christian era began. 

Coming to more recent history, it may be 
said fairly, | think, that before the develop- 
ment of the so-called vapor system (a special 
form of steam heating described last month), 
there was in this country a strong trend toward 
hot water heating for residences. But at 
present there is a very close competition 
between these two methods, with increasing 
popularity of the vapor system in many locali- 
ties. In fact, the arguments for the one or the 
other seem so evenly balanced that many an 
owner is perplexed in making a choice. And 
he certainly has a right to be perplexed be- 
cause each has its own peculiar merits, and 
not all the good points are inherent in either. 

If it is fair to present steam heating in its 
more perfected form, 7.e. as a vapor system, 
so is it required to present hot water heating 
not only as the system is installed in its sim- 
plest form, but with such improvements as 
have been added to offset some of its inherent 
disadvantages. To do this we must first go 
back to fundamentals and study the simple 
‘gravity’ hot water system. 

As in the case of heating by air, there must 
be in the hot water plant a ‘loop’ of the heat- 
ing fluid somewhat like Fig. 1. Of course 
this diagram is crude and omits many features, 
yet it is designed to show a working principle. 
The heater warms the water to say 180°. In 
the radiator the water cools to about 160°. 
Now the cooler column of water weighs slightly 
more than the hot column, so that it will fall 
and push the lighter side up, thus promoting a 
very slight circulation in the directions indi- 
cated. Thus the name of ‘gravity system’ is 
applied to distinguish it from ‘forced’ circula- 
tion when pumps are used, as in large buildings. 

There are several observations to 
be made about the conditions arising 
in the ‘gravity system.’ First, if the 
radiator were entirely 
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ing boiler pipes and radiators, is completely 
filled with water at all times, in this respect 
being unlike a steam system. Provision must 
of course be made for the expansion of the 
water when heated. This is done in the regular 
old-fashioned system by providing an open 
‘expansion tank’ at the top of the house in 
which the water may rise if the fire becomes 
too hot. The expansion tank is shown in Fig. 
2 together with two schemes for arranging the 
basement piping. On the right is shown the 
‘two-pipe’ arrangement; that is, each radiator 
receiving its hot water from one pipe (supply 
main) and returning its cooler water to an- 
other pipe (return main). On the other side of 
the same diagram is the ‘one-pipe’ or ‘shunt’ 
method, each radiator returning its cool water 
to the same pipe from which the hot water 
came. The second method has the advantage 
of less cost but is not generally considered as 
good as the two pipe method for house heating, 


OPEN EXPANSION 
TANK 


one reason being that the radiators at the end 
farthest from the heater receive water of 
relatively low temperature, and must there- 
fore be of larger size for the same heating 
effect. Yet sometimes the particular layout of 
the house plan makes the latter a necessary 
choice. 

There is one physical condition in a hot 
water system which must always be fulfilled — 
that the water shall not become heated in the 
boiler above its boiling point so as to make 
any steam. The reason is obvious from what 
was noted above about the system being 
completely full of water and not having suffi- 
cient space for steam. Of course there are 
times when by careless operation too hot a fire 
will start to cause trouble in this respect, but 
the water will simply be forced higher in the 
expansion tank and run out at the top through 
an overflow pipe which must be carried down 
to some sink or drain where a spouting of hot 
water will do no harm. 

The limitation of temperature to some point 
below the boiling point brings out the fact 
that the boiling point is higher than 212 de- 
grees because the pressure in all but the highest 
points of the house is higher than atmospheric 
pressure. The higher the water stands above 
any point, the higher the temperature at 
which the water will boil. Hence if we can 
put the expansion tank high enough or devise 
a scheme for creating sufficient pressure we 
can have water at any temperature we please. 

The exact relation of height to pressure and 
temperature is shown in the following table. 


TABLE OF HEIGHTS, PRESSURE, AND 


TEMPERATURES 
Boiling Point 
Height of Ex- Pressure Corresponding 
pansion Tank Produced to Pressure 
(Lbs. per sq. 
(Feet) in. by gage) (Degrees Fahr.) 
5 252 219 
10 Ans 225 
20 aoF 236 
30 13.0 240 
40 17.4 254 
50 2127 262 


It should be clearly understood 





blanketed so that it 
could give off no heat, 
there would be no cir- 
culation. Second, the 
velocity of the water Y 
in the pipe at the 
point XX in Fig. 1 is 


that, while the above temperatures 
are the maximum that can be 
allowed, the operating temperatures 
at the heater must be kept quite a 
little below the boiling point be- 
cause we are limited by the con- 








dependent not only 
upon the difference in es 
temperature but also 
upon the height of 
water above that point. 
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Two PIPE METHOD 


would ordinarily have about 30 
feet of height from heater to ex- 
pansion tank which gives a limit- 
ing temperature according to the 
table of 246 degrees. Yet even in 





water system, includ- 
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coldest weather it is best to avoid 
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LL, FAP. Fhe adds so much— 


and costs so little. 
| ee 


Wy ITH the rich beauty of Watt Paper, 
the modern woman creates, in her din- 
ing room, the feeling of luxury and fine 
taste her hospitality implies. 








From such Watt Papers as this season 
shows, the home gains material value 
as well as beauty and lasting charm. 
Effects are easily possible today with 
Watt Paper, which yesterday only 
extravagance dreamt of enjoying. 
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Yet WALL PaPER nowadays is so reason- 
ably priced that even slender means ) 
can readily afford the finest of this | 
art’s creations. | 


Visit any Guildsman’s showroom now and mM 
see what wonderful beauty a little 
money, spent for WALL Paper, buys 

today! The emblem pictured here 

identifies all Guild members. 
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$1000.00 
for a Slogan! 


Can you coin a phrase that will con- 
vincingly convey the importance of 
WALL PAPER in the life and well- 
being of the American people? 

For the best slogan for WALL 
PAPER, $1,000in cash prizes will be paid. 


First prize, $500.00 
Second prize, $100.00 
20 prizes of $20.00 each 

Get out your pencil! Somewhere in 
the English language is a concise com- 
bination of words that will become the 
slogan of the wall paper industry. 

In case of two or more contestants 
submitting the winning slogan, full 
award will be made to all winners. 

Mail your suggestions before April 
15th to Publicity Director, Suite 1818, 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York City. 








Published for WALL PAPER MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION of the United States 


Headquarters: Suite 1818—461 Eighth Avenue, New York City 
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heating the water at the heater higher than 
say 195 or 200 degrees. 

This limitation of temperatures to a lower 
amount than is allowable in a steam system is 
the reason for the necessity of larger radiators. 
But with the increased number or size of 
radiators the house can be kept just as warm 
as with steam. The size of radiators, however, 
is a real disadvantage of hot water heating 
and one which appeals strongly to the owner 
who desires wall space for other things. 

To overcome this disadvantage, a scheme 
was devised a few years ago — a good exam- 
ple of Yankee ingenuity. In effect, the idea 
is to have the column of water running to the 
expansion tank partly replaced by a slug of 
mercury. Since this substance is about thir- 
teen times as heavy as water, it makes it 
possible, without raising the expansion tank, 
to get greater pressure at the heater and there- 
fore to allow hotter water in the svstem with- 
out boiling. 

Fig. 3 shows the ordinary open expansion 
tank, while Fig. 4 suggests the effect of the 
mercury. Actually the arrangement is more 
involved and you have to buy a patented 
accessory, but the effect is just the same as if 
the mercury were inserted as shown. Note 
that the use of a column of mercury 20 inches 
high would be equivalent to lifting the expan- 
sion tank about 20 feet higher and would 
allow the water to be about 20 degrees hotter. 
The device which is inserted for this purpose 
is called a ‘mercury seal’ or ‘generator.’ | 
wish they would not use the latter name, for 
the only generator is the fuel. 

Just as the mercury seal was devised to 
overcome the well-known disadvantage of low 
temperatures and large radiators, so another 
improvement has been devised to offset an- 
other disadvantage. | refer to the fact that a 
hot water heating is ordinarily very ‘lazy.’ It 
is slow to get the heat up and slow to cool off 
if the day turns out to be warmer than usual. 

This makes the problem of close regulation 
very important and has brought out in recent 
years an interesting development called the 
‘tank in basement’ or ‘pressure tank’ method. 
In Fig. 5 are shown the es- 
sentials of this plan. Under the 
first floor is a sealed tank. The 
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FIGURE 3 FIGURE 4 
velocity of the water flowing in the pipes. 

There are other methods of regulation by a 
temperature control at the heater or by a 
thermostat in the centre of the house, the 
latter being used with any kind of heating 
system. 

In this matter of regulation lies a very 
fundamental fact about hot water as a heating 


medium — perhaps the most fundamental 
fact. Steam must exist at about the same 
temperature while effective; hence steam 


temperature is practically kept constant at the 
boiler, but regulated at the radiator. On the 
other hand, water may be heated to any 
temperature (within limits) and thus have 
temperature regulated at the boiler with condi- 
tions kept constant at the radiator. This es- 
sential difference touches upon a very practical 
phase of the household problem, namely, that 
in so far as the household requirements de- 
mand the same temperature at all times, with 
but little or no manipulation at the radiator, 
hot water has a certain convenience due to 
regulation at the source. But in so far as the 
different rooms have diverse requirements as 


PRESSVRE TANK 
(OFTEN CALLED 
EXPANSION TANK) 








water entering the system from 








the city mains contains a certain 
amount of air which will rise to 
the top of this tank, leaving the 
tank filled with water only up 
to a certain level, called the 
‘water line.” Above this we have 
a cushion of air under pressure 
which wili increase as the water 
in the system gets hotter and 
expands under the action of the 
heat. 

The simple idea is to use 
this air cushion as a regulator 
by connection through a pipe 
with a diaphragm and_ lever 
which are attached to the damp- 
ers. Another point claimed by 
the originators of this plan is 
that smaller pipe sizes can be 
used with consequent higher 
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S=SVPPLY PIPE—CARRIES HOT WATER 
TO RADIATORS. 


R-RETYRN PIPE—BRINGS COOLER WATER 
BACK TO HEATER 


FIGURE 5 





to temperature in different parts of the day or 
for different people in various rooms, the 
possibility of regulation by a quick opening 
radiator valve and the immediate delivery of 
heat makes the steam or vapor system superior. 

This necessity for regulating hot water af 
the source is so important that some people 
omit valves from the radiators, as they are so 
inconvenient to use, being down close to the 
floor and requiring several turns. 

The sleeping room problem with hot water 
systems is very important. It takes quite «a 
while for the radiator to cool down even though 
the valve is shut off, because the radiator 
valve probably has a small hole drilled through 
it to let a little warm water circulate at all 
times. This is done to avoid a freeze-up on 
very cold nights. A procedure which I would 
recommend is to make a close fitting bag of 
felt or quilting material which can be slipped 
over the radiators at night, something like the 
old-fashioned covering for a teapot. During 
the day the cover can be folded up and kept 
in a closet. 

The proper installation of a hot water sys- 
tem is generally regarded as requiring greater 
skill on the part of the contractor and work- 
man than steam or vapor, because the circula- 
tion is caused by such slight differences in 
temperature that care must be taken to favor 
the flow at all points. The cost is necessarily 
greater than the one-pipe steam system due to 
the larger size of radiators and to double pip- 
ing, but is about the same as the improved 
stéam or vapor heating. 

A final summary of the advantages and 
disadvantages of hot water should be made, 
| believe, with vapor heating in mind as the 
close competitor. If this be done the score 
would stand, | think, as follows: 


Advantages of hot water 
(1) Simple regulation at the source rather 
than at the radiator. 
(2) Possibility of running at a very low tem- 
perature during spring and fall. 
Disadvantages of hot water 
(1) Too slow in responding to sudden demand 
for heat and too slow in cooling off when 
demand ceases, as in case of sleeping 
rooms. 


: (2) Radiators larger than required for steam. 
sian a FLOOR (3) Possibility of freeze-ups. 
et (4) Heating of domestic hol water not so 
RELIEF 7 rot i BORER eS ame s ws 
VALV | convenient as with steam. 
7 DAMPER SE Send, 
5 \ REGVLATOR In closing this first series of studies of 


various methods of house heating, may 
I again emphasize what | have said 
several times — namely, that there is 
no one best system with all the good 
points. The owner must see what in- 
herent conditions go with each plan and 
make his own decision as to the relative 
weights in his own case to be assigned 
to each advantage or disadvantage. 
The purpose of these papers has been 
to make it a bit easier to discern 
these and to make the 
owner somewhat more certain 
how to handle the system which 
he wants. A later series of articles 
will cover special features. 
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The pattern of this damask originated in a broche 
silk designed in the 18th Century by Philippe de 
Lasalle of Lyons. 

The golden pheasant motif is characteristic of 
Lasalle’s art. Birds, flowers, foliage and symbolic 
ornaments were almost ever-present in his works 
and no one could compose them more beautifully. 

This particular design, as worked out in damask, 
is quite remarkable in that the pattern does not 
repeat itself across the entire width of 50 inches—a 
technical achievement possible on few looms in exis- 
tence. In adapting the design to this width, the 
perfect balance and harmony of line of the original 
have been successfully preserved. 

















In determining patterns for damasks and brocades, 
Schumacher designers go to the master weavers of 
past centuries for their inspiration. In addition they 
create exclusive designs and weaves reflecting the 
tendencies of the decorative arts today. Many of 
these designs are woven on Schumacher’s own looms 
by the most skilled weavers procurable. Schumacher’s 
fabrics may be seen and purchased through your own 
decorator or upholsterer. 

F. Schumacher & Co., Importers, Manufacturers, 
Distributors to the trade only of Decorative Drap- 
ery and Upholstery Fabrics. 60 West 40th Street, 
New York. Offices in Boston, Chicago, and 


Philadelphia. 
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Our BACK-YARD VEGETABLE 


Planning for Vegetables and Fruits—What Shall We Grow? 


HEN first | acquired the suburban lot 

where a good half of my daily food is 
now grown, | realized that a certain amount of 
planning and system was necessary there, just 
as in any operation of production and utiliza- 
tion. Still it looked easy. A little (?) labor 
with spade and hoe, a few seeds and plants, 
and the plenitude of bounteous Nature would 
be mine to gather. The plenitude has been 
verv evident, such as an abundant supply of 
Swiss chard when my one stomach has re- 
belled and | longed for the team-work of a 
cow’s inside economy. 

Though | had no little garden experience 
already, as a native son born to the soil, and 
I really understood the operations from seed 
time to harvest, yet the number of fool things 
done each year in over-production or under- 
estimating shows that I have still much more 
to learn. 

We are told that the three great factors in 
the material world are space, time and causa- 
tion. They seem to be important in the vegeta- 
ble garden. If we understand their value the 
game is two-thirds won. (The other third is 
lubrication of the elbow and other joints, a 
manifestation of Nature not necessary to the 
solar system.) 

A few words as to space. Don’t try to culti- 
vate more land than you can handle, or grow 
more crops or produce than you can use. A 
garden an acre or more in extent (200 feet or 
more each way), is a young farm or market 
garden, and out of our present jurisdiction. It 
is not likely that your garden is too large for 
your needs, for the real 
estate values will attend 
to that. When a lot of 
land some 60 feet by 125 
feet is valued and as- 
sessed for $1500 or more, 
and a comfortable house 
is erected upon it, there 
is little chance to-dav 
that your garden area 
will be too large. It is 
just about dead sure to 
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BY STEPHEN F. HAMBLIN 


be too small for your needs and your ambitions. 

When land values exceed $1000 per acre 
the soil becomes too valuable for farm land, 
except the most intensive use as market gar- 
den or florists’ supply field. It becomes house 
lots. Yet you buy at the rate of $5000 or 
more an acre and must produce five times as 
much as florist or market gardener to get your 
proper money return. You can’t do it, and in 
fairness to the balance sheet must charge 
most of the lot value to house site, and re- 
duce the value of vour garden area to farm 
values. 

So the backyard garden is a fraction of an 
acre, say one-fourth to one-third (100 feet or 
more on a side). In this there must be no 
waste space, every inch of the spaded ground 
must produce two crops if possible, rows must 
be pushed together as closely as the crops will 
stand, and only such quantity grown as can 
be well used. To one accustomed to unlimited 
garden area, it is a hardship to be bounded by 
short property lines. This space limitation 
makes the game more intense. 

The time element also enters largely into our 
early calculations. How much time per day 
or week can you give to the care of fruits, 
vegetables or flowers? Your garden is prob- 
ably only a side line from your daily labor and 
gets treated accordingly. If you may take all 
the time you wish for gardening, if your hours 
are not valued for productive labor in office or 
shop, and you yearn for your own produce, 
then buy a small farm and raise for market as 
well. Or if you can command the time of gar- 
den laborers you are out of the back yard class. 
If you have little time, and at irregular inter- 
vals, your produce is limited by time as well 
as space. It is no use to spade up more area 
than you can plant or sow more than you can 
hoe or harvest. A garden does take time; it 
eats into your recreation and social hour; it 
sponges off your summer vacation. But so 
does a flivver or other diversions. 

A back yard garden requires a day a week 
for May, June and July, and a half-day a week 
in March, April, August, September and Octo- 


GARDEN 


ber. This is about twenty-five days of honest 
labor per year (in latitudes of six months of 
growing season), distributed rather unevenly 
through the season, the greatest pressure of 
work seemingly coming when you have least 
time to give. If you cannot find this time in 
your schedule, or value your hours at more 
than the value of the produce, if you are gar- 
dening for the profit in dollars only, give 
it up and buy fruits and vegetables at the 
markets. 

The other time factor is the exacting nature 
of garden duties. A business appointment ma\ 
be postponed, but an engagement to plant 
another row of lettuce or erect poles for the 
beans can be delayed but a few days else the 
crop is far below standard; while an invitation 
from some weeds to separate them from the 
young beets can neither be declined nor post- 
poned, for by a geometrical progression the 
tinv weeds in one week will put the beets out 
of commission. A garden is a hard task-master 
for a man who is late to his appointments. 

The eight-hour day, the Saturday _half- 
holiday and daylight saving were in part 
designed to give brain and shop workers a 
chance to raise their own. Except for the 
brief war activity, most back yards produce 
only lawn or weeds. 

Now as to causes and results. A need of 
food, fresh and palatable, is always with us, 
and our modern life requires much vegetable 
food. We don’t demand, for our modern 
physical activity, the chunks of raw meat 
swallowed in past ages as we swung from tree 
to tree. A small garden 
is a proper symbol of 
the modern home. 
There is a real shortage 
of food, and if each 
family can grow even a 
small part of its sus- 
tenance the world is so 
much helped. 

As to whether we 
save or earn money by 
our garden labors is 
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cAnnouncement 


to pits Home Builders: 


Wy WS I the general standard of home buildine t toa 
Be ek i] marked degree. The home builder today 
4] is convinced of the wisdom of permanent 
construction; he knows it to be the ultimately eco- 
nomical method. 





This Association is anxious to assist the prospective 
home builder in formulating his plans for a better 
home. Heretofore we have illustrated in our adver- 
tisements Indiana Limestone homes costing $25,000 
and up. During 1923 we shall go a step further: we 
shall give the prospective home builder a series of 
designs of Indiana Limestone houses of comparative 
simplicity and interesting originality, which may be 
built at surprisingly low cost. 


If you contemplate building a home, you may, we 
believe, receive many valuable suggestions by follow- 
ing our advertisements commencing with the Febru- 
ary issue of this publication. 


Indiana Limestone Quarrymen’s Association 
Box 777 <: Bedford, Indiana 


THE NATION’ S BUILDING STONE 
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open to question. If we value our labors at 
office rates the $100 or more that the work 
takes from our earning year, plus interest on 
the value of the land, make our lettuce and 
peas rather expensive. Under ideal distribu- 
tion the large scale grower can raise and the 
dealer deliver to your door apples and aspara- 
gus more cheaply than we can raise them by 
individual amateur effort, just as the wet-wash 
laundry is cheaper and less work than 


THE HOUSE  BEAGC TATU 

later, must handle the economic troubles of 
our existence, when garden-trained, will re- 
spect natural law, the rights of property, the 
honor of labor and the value of material things 
to a degree that no apartment product can 
ever know. The one inalienable right of 
youth is to be able to pick and consume in 
place the currants and radishes of a garden. 
Were all crops and health but a minus value, 


The kind of soil is important, always to be 
mentioned when any food crop is described; 
but some nourishing crop can be grown in 
clear sand or heavy clay, for many hopeless 
areas yielded well when the war gardens were 
dedicated. Fertilizer and water on sand will 
grow excellent radishes and lettuce; tomatoes 
flourish in coal ashes; a peat bog can be induced 
to produce celery; while stiff clay will yield to 

carrots and cabbage. I would pick the 





best land possible for my crops, for 








clothes washing at home. Saving in cost 
is hardly a main item. The expense of 
gardening is charged to other things, or 
offset by other factors. 

It is worth the price of the labor in 
cash and in toil to have fresh for use 
just what you want (in season) on the 
day you planned to use it. From early 
radishes, rhubarb and _ strawberries, 
until the last Mason jars pour forth the 
next June, there is always something in 
stock that you can guarantee for fresh- 
ness, quality, attractiveness and flavor. 
It is of your own making, all wool and 
a yard wide. For this reason alone | 
will dig and plant every year. 

To raise good crops requires great skill 
and special knowledge, a reading of 
books as well as a digging in the dirt. 
The books and bulletins on gardening 
are mostly large-scale affairs, and must 
be revalued in their directions before 
applied to the back yard. Just as if a 
voung bride were trying to get husband’s 
meals guided by recipes from hotels 
and bakeries, and directions for bread 
which began: ‘To one barrel of flour 
add ...’ Ours is a very tiny market 
garden. The scale at which we work | 
makes our vegetation a personal affair. 
There is no personal contact in growing 
tomatoes by the carload. 

These government bulletins are better 
books for a beginning, and are recent 
publications, so the data is up-to-date. 
As a request to the Division of Publica- 
tions will get you a copy free there is 








Question Box 


In this space each month the author will be glad to 
help you solve any vexing problems connected with your 
back yard vegetable garden. 


This month he answers questions which have been re- 
cently put to him and in which there may be a general 


interest. 


Q: Is it necessary to put salt on asparagus beds to get 


good crops? 
A: Apparently not, for good asparagus is grown 
without any salt and in soils not at all salty. The 
plant grows as a wild European weed in salty 
soils, and the salt helps to keep down weeds, but 
salt is not a fertilizer. 


Q: Should I buy vegetable seeds from European seeds- 


men? 
A: As an experiment in new varieties, but a be- 
ginner will have better luck with American-grown 
seeds. The strains suited to conditions in England 
or France may not yield nearly as well as seeds 
from Michigan, and all important vegetables can 
now be had in native seeds. 


QO: Must grape vines be pruned to get fruit? 


A: Not if you like plenty of vine as well, for a vine 
allowed to go as it pleases will take up immense 
space and produce hundreds of medium bunches. 
For size of fruit or cluster, and to keep it in bounds 
the shears should be used. 


Q: Are sweet peppers difficult to grow in northern 


gardens? 
A: The difticulty is the short growing season. 
Start early indoors in very warm room; set out 
about May 30, feed well, and several can be picked 
per plant before frost. 


there is no sense in gardening the hard- 
est way just because it is the hardest 
way, but when there is no choice but 
this small square of gravel or filled land 
I choose it gladly and proceed to garden. 
The harder I must work for the crop 
the better I shall enjoy the flavor. 
There is no soil, save a salty desert, 
where the calories of energy expended 
will be greater than the calories of food 
grown, if you are a master at the trade. 
You can’t hoe yourself to starvation. 
Sandy soils can be bettered with stable 
manure, rotted leaves and compost; 
coal ashes and lime will break clay soils; 
dry seasons will call for hose treatment; 
wet lands need but drainage. An un- 
favorable soil but makes the problem 
more complex and exciting. 

Now to actual planning the crops, 
Both fruit and vegetables are required 
back of the house. For the first years, 
if the land, when you buy it, has no 
fruit trees upon it, the yard will raise 
the common vegetables, the fruit trees 
appearing later in the evolution of the 
garden, and at length as the trees get 
larger the vegetable area will be smaller. 
This is a good and natural progression 
of events, for you can always get good 
potatoes, onions and carrots at the 
village market, but no store strawberries 
or raspberries taste like your fresh ones. 

If you are planning this winter for 
your first garden, and intend to buy and 
plant this spring some fruit and berry 











little need to reprint their contents here. 

The School Garden (Farmers’ Bulletin 218) 

The Home Vegetable Garden (Farmers’ 
Bulletin 255) 

The Small Vegetable Garden (Farmers’ 
Bulletin 818) 

Home Gardening in the South’ (Farmers’ 
Bulletin 934) 

The City and Suburban Vegetable Garden 
(Farmers’ Bulletin 936) 

Ihe Farm Garden in the North (Farmers’ 
Bulletin 937) 

The City Home Garden (Farmers’ Bulletin 


1044) 
These are general bulletins; those for special 
crops will be given later. 

The value of the exercise to each of us, in 
sun and wind and rain, from prayerful weeding 
of a row of onions to joyful mastication of the 
first peas of the season has become so obvious 
that it is forgotten in a chase for ‘cures’ and 
‘exercises.’ A garden is the universal cure for 
most of our ills, and if my crops were snatched 
from mel wouldstill plant as exercise for health. 

If there are children in the family, to omit 
the back yard garden and have them play in 
the streets should be made a criminal offense. 
Little boys and girls who, some twenty years 


a back yard garden is worth many times its 
cost in cash and toil as a work- and play- 
ground for children. 

By all means have a garden, if your only 
direct product is the sweat of vour brow. If 
you have space for one row of lettuce and two 
tomato plants, get initiated this spring to the 
fraternity of soil tillers. Having decided that 
a limited garden wisdom is another of the 
good things of life, along with appreciation of 
music, knowledge of literature, church attend- 
ance, business ability and family ties, we 
must plan for this sanely and carefully, just as 
we would for the others, and the food we raise 
is the obvious by-product of our endeavors. 
We take site and soil as we find it, often ill 
adapted to certain crops, but a master artist 
can produce a masterpiece with poor materials, 
knowing the limits Nature has given him. 

The one fatal handicap is the shade and 
roots of trees. The garden must be in full sun, 
with no buildings or trees on the south or east. 
If your yard is shady all the morning keep it 
in lawn and rent garden space elsewhere. 


plants as well as vegetables you should 
know that your crops will appear in about the 
following order: First year, easy vegetables, 
to wit — radishes, lettuce, peas, string beans, 
beets, sweet corn, potatoes, carrots, tomatoes, 
turnips and onions. You are fairly certain to 
have luck with these, and the cultivation of 
this list and the care of your young fruit trees 
and bushes will make you a busy summer. 

The second year in June there will be plenty 
of strawberries, and by replanting each spring 
you are sure of 50-cents-a-quart quality each 
succeeding June. Strawberries like new land, 
so plant at least 100 linear feet of new row 
each year. The second year will give you 
plenty of rhubarb, but three or four years of 
waiting are necessary before it is wise to cut 
the asparagus heavily. 

The third year from planting there will be a 
fair crop of raspberry, blackberry, gooseberry 
and currant, the plants yielding then increas- 
ingly for several years, the two latter shrubs 
thirfty for some ten years, but raspberry and 
blackberry require division and perhaps re- 
planting after some (Continued on page 81) 
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How To KEEP THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


OOD housekeeping is, besides the efficient 
G conduct of its various practical, moral 
and esthetic activities, the art of keeping both 
house and equipment in order, as nearly perfect 
as may be, with the 
least amount of la- 
bor, time and _fric- 
tion. Inthe care of a 
house, besides effi- 
ciency, the points to 
be achieved are neat- 
ness, cleanliness and 
tidiness — the latter 
not necessarily in- 
cluded in the first 
two. These attributes 
all have a cost — and 
a high cost; but are 
so beautiful, if ade- 
quately accom- 
plished, as to be 
worth both work and 
sacrifice. With them 
as an asset, the har- 
monious home, how- 
ever simple, is truly 
beautiful; without 
them, even a costl\ 
house and expensive 
furnishings lose all 
power to please. To 
achieve this sum- 
mum bonum it is 
surely worth our while to study wavs and 
means of gaining the desired results most 
easily and quickly. Little short cuts, easv 
methods of working, up-to-date equipment, 
knowledge of home economics — we need to 
acquaint ourselves with all; and we all, in 
generous free-masonry, should pass along first- 
hand our acquired knowledge in these directions. 

In planning both the upstairs work, as well 
as that all over the house, use method and 
routine, first wisely planning for the best meth- 
ods and the most fruitful routine. As the con- 
duct of the work necessarily differs in all 
households, plan the daily duties in reference 
to the demands and conditions of your own. 
Save unnecessary steps, particularly trips up 
and downstairs. It is surprising how many 
articles downstairs require to be brought up 
during the day, and vice versa. Try to think, 
when you go up or down, if there is anything, 
the location of which needs changing from one 
floor to the other. A roomy, easily transport- 
able basket has been suggested by an authority, 
to be kept in a convenient place; in this, articles 
to be taken up and down may be placed until 
an imperative trip is necessary. 

If you are a very busy woman let me ad- 
vise you to convert some of the convention- 
al every-day duties — dusting, dry-mopping 
floors, and the like — into every-other-dav 
tasks; sometimes ever the weekly thorough 
sweeping may be made into a two-weekly 


I. Upstairs 


BY FLORENCE TAFT EATON 


festival. It is a valuable accomplishment to 
learn to slight wisely. How much better to 
take a little more time for rest, self-improve- 
ment, and even plain good times with familv 





A BEDROOM THAT IS RESTFUL, ATTRACTIVE AND EASILY CARED FOR 


and friends, and scant a bit that spent in so- 
called drudgery, although drudgery eliminates 
itself as such, if wisely alternated with play. 

The suggestions in this and the following 
papers are not intended to stress ideal house 
furnishing and house care, where money is no 
object and service unlimited, but is rather to 
help the mistress of the one- or no-maid home, 
to work toward her ideals with as little ex- 
penditure of time, money and energy as possi- 
ble, that she may not be a slave to her work, 
but ‘master of her fate.’ 

To this end she should eliminate nones- 
sentials, that she may obtain leisure to ac- 
complish and enjoy the broader outlock. The 
old-fashioned standards, to maintain which the 
typical old-time housemistress labored ‘from 
morn to dewy eve,’ and in pursuance of which 
she often ‘fell by the road-side a-weary,’ must 
be, to a certain extent disregarded; but with 
the numberless modern helps and conveniences 
a broader and better efficiency may now be 
compassed, with less labor and more resultant 
leisure. 

This brings up the question 
swered only by each housemistress in reference 
to the needs, desires and tastes of herself and 
her own household — what, in house-furnish- 
ing and housework, are essentials, and what 
We must also consider in 


to be an- 


are nonessentials. 
furnishing our homes and in the care of them, 
not what is absolutely the most beautiful, but 
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also what is serviceable and most easily cared 
for. Also, in planning our daily work, we can 
not aim or even desire to accomplish every- 
thing ambition suggests or unlimited service 
makes possible, 
Rather, enough time 
and leisure — these 
most precious posses- 
sions — must be ob- 
tained for self-im- 
provement and the 
enjoyment of family, 
home and friends, by 
stressing the essen- 
tials and the neces- 
sary household activ- 
ities and by plan- 
ning to slight wisely 
and to work effi- 
ciently. 

Often, in planning 
furnishings, we have 
in mind preferences 
and ideals not easily 
achieved. We have 
also in mind substi- 
tutes and alternates, 
both as to furnishings 
and _ general 
hold activities. If 
these latter must be 
decided upon, our 
aim must be how to 
select wisely and execute efficiently, so as to 
make the very best of the resources at our 
command. Often margins are elastic and there 
is a chance for a difference of opinion to be 
solved by each individual according to cir- 
cumstances and personal preference. 

An important subject in every consideration 
of the care of the house, is floors. Bare floors 
are, fortunately, almost universal nowadays. 
If one’s ‘upstairs’ does not already include 
them, plan to afford them as soon as possible. 
The thin flooring may be laid over the cheap 
boards at not too great an expense, after the 
cost of labor and material again approaches 
normal. If the house is old, you may be 
fortunate enough to find wide, fine old hard- 
wood boards susceptible to treatment that will 
convert the floors into a thing of beauty. Do 
not, as a matter of course, paint them, but use 
stain and wax. Ordinary boards may be stained 
or painted, using some good crack filler. A dull, 
good yellow, somewhat the color of natural 
wood, is a nice shade for upstairs, showing the 
dust much less than a dark paint. Old-fashion- 
ed gray is also good. A reproduction of the old- 
time ‘graining’ in halls and on stairs, has been 
attempted with success in some old houses. A 
coat of Some good preservative should be 
applied over the paint, giving a hard, easy-to- 
care-for surface. A soft, dull-finish paint 
scratches easily and is not at all durable. If 
the floor is hopeless, (Continued on page 84) 
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C You know that certain names assure 
Ey is true with every day articles, how im- 
to be sure of the woodwork which becomes 
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C-615, Colonial Mantel 


Good Woodwork Makes — 
Poor Woodwork Breaks — 


The Beauty of 


O see your pet ideas built into a new 
house or rebuilt into an old one is like 
making dreams come true. 

But these dreams do not come true 
unless you use woodwork of the finest 
quality — not necessarily more expen- 
sive, but recognized at once by all your 
friends as “quality” 









f a home is like the 
little noticed unless it 
all-important. There- 
st importance to select 
Curtis eth so well made that 
the maker is proud to place his trade 
mark on each ¢ piece 


The woodw 
motor in a car 
is W rong — bu it 
fore it is of 1 





Your assurance of Curtis quality and 
1 comes from our experience 
of 57 years in the woodworking business 
— ail that time with the tntent to pro- 
duce the very best. To this we add the 
knowledge and skill of our consulting 
architects. 


correct desigr 








That Curtis woodwork is made right, 
is easy to prove by talking with home 
owners in almost every community. 
They will tell you that Curtis woodwork, 
room for room, seems to improve with 
age. Like a good violin, Curtis wood- 
work continues to please, year after 
year, because it is made, piece by piece, 
out of good materials, in correct pro- 
portions, and with jealous inspection 
before it leaves the maker’s shop. 





Curtis does not sell rough lumber nor 
“ready cut” houses, but specializes in 
standardized woodwork, such as doors, 
windows, porch work, stair cases, trim 
and built-in furniture, all of which is 
trade marked. 

Just one example of Curtis quality: 
The solid pine 1 3-4 inch raised panel 
doors, have panels 1 1-16 inches thick 
instead of only 9-16 inckes. T his makes 
the door stronger and gives a “‘raise’ 
which adds much to its appearance. A 
little thing —a detail — which illus- 
trates Curtis intent in everything they 
make. 

Curtis woodwork is equally important 
if you plan to build a house, or only to 
replace an old door. Curtis has not 
slighted living rooms, bed rooms, halls 
or dining rooms. Nor kitchens. Safe to 
say, nine women out of ten would con- 
sider perfect a kitchen which included 
Curtis conveniences. 





Curtis standardization means a spe- 
cialization on the finest designs, the 
highest quality at reasonable cost, 
prompt deliveries, and the constant 
intent to make woodwork good enough 
to pass the Curtis inspection of every 
piece. 





No matter what you plan to do which 
requires w oodwor k, it will pay you to see 
the local Curtis dealer and study his Big 
Curtis Catalog. Or ask your architect or 
contractor to show you illustrations of 
Curtis woodwork. 






the Home 





ee 
Colonial Entrance No. C-101 
This Curtis entrance will make vestibule or hall 
bright and cheerful. Many shown in Curtis book- 
let, “Entrances and Exterior Doors,” free on 


request. -— 
(aati) 
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Breakfast Nook No. C-742 
A great space —work —and step — saver. 
Includes table and Seats. Full information from 
Curtis booklet, * < Permanent Furniture,” sent 
free for asking. 
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Dressing Table No. C-810 
With tx o swinging mirrors, numerous drawers 
and tray Further information sent free — ask 


for boo let, “Permanent Furniture. 


is66 “ 
Look for this trade mark. It identifies ever) 
genuine piece of C urtis woodwork, You will find 
many that imitat e Curtis designs, and some that 
claim to be “‘just as good”. But without thi 
trade mark you do not receive Curtis quality! 


¢ that unites appearance, 
s intent. 






Our 57 years’ experience teaches us that 
prospective home builders need to see in ad- 
vance a variety of house illustrations and 
iloor plans — therefore we offer the authentic 
Plan Books listed below. 


Send This Coupon for Valuable Information 


Cartis Service Bureau, Dept. 113, Clinton, lowa 

Send me the Plan Books checked below. If 
they do not meet my requirements 1 will 
exchange or return them in good condition i: 
ten days for my money. 


Vol. XI. 39 homes — bungalows ...$1 oo 
Vol. XII. 39 homes — 13 and 2 story.1.00 
7 . XVI. 39 —6 room houses. . a a 

. XVII. 39 —7 room houses.......1.00 


8 room houses. . . ook 8 


Vek XVIII. 23 - 

Exteriors, woodwork illustrations and floor 
plans in each. Volumes XVI, XVII and 
XV Ill are the work of Trow wbridee & Acker- 
man, Architects, New Yor 


Vame 
Street 
City 
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THE 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 





OF Everlasting Economy) 


The Floor Makes 
The Room 










And you may be surprised to learn 
that they cost less than ordinary 
floors, plus the unwieldy, unsanitary 
carpets they are so largely displacing. 


Oak Floors create a bright, cheerful 


atmosphere of their own. There is a 
warmth, a welcome that you feel the 
moment you enter an Oak Floored 
No amount of costly decora- 


noo. . ; ? Buildings of any kind with Oak 
tions can achieve its quiet elegance, Floors sell or rent for 25% more. 


its refinement. Hence they are an investment for your 


: : sscendants. 
Oak can be stained and re-stained descendant 


in a wide range of tones from the 
usual golden brown to a beautiful sil- 
ver gray, to suit any color scheme. 


If you are going to remodel, there 
is a special thickness of Oak Flooring 
(3 of an inch) which goes right on 
; top of your old floors. It costs less 
Properly waxed or varnished Oak than the other thicknesses. 
Floors improve with age and _ use. 


z : Two interesting booklets, in colors 
Many old time mansions have Oak § ‘ ’ 


will be mailed to you free, upon re- 


Floors that have passed the century 
mark. 


Oak Floors save time and labor, be- 
ing easy to keep clean and dustless. 


quest. Or any architect, contractor or 
lumber dealer will give you exact 
costs covering your requirements, and 
other information. 


OAK FLOORING ADVERTISING BUREAU 
1046 ASHLAND BLOCK CHICAGO, ILL. 




















Send for 
Free Catalog 


Improved European Filberts 


OR years we have specialized in propagating these plants so 
that you can grow Big Meaty Filberts (Hazel Nuts) on yourown 
grounds. Here is a beautiful shrub which yields an abundant 
supply of large nuts and fills an important place in ornamental. 
plantings and in nut borders for walks and drives. 
NEW EVERBLOOMING RUGOSA ROSE (red) 

For mass and hedge plantings — (not for the rose garden). 
Clusters of beautiful bright red flowers resembling bunches of red 
carnations. Blooms continually from early summer until frost. 

These are only two of our specialties. Many others are illustrated in 
full color in our free Catalogue. Find out about our splendid assort- 
ment of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, Berry 
Plants, etc. 

L. W. HALL COMPANY, INc. 
482 Cutler Building Rochester, New York 


Splendid Nursery Stock ofall kinds 














February Will Be The Spring Building Number 
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THE CURIOSITY BOX 


W E are glad to receive from our readers 

letters which contain definite informa- 
tion about ingenious devices or helpful dis- 
coveries about the house, its planning, its 
equipment, its running, or its grounds and 
gardens. For such material as we can 
use in this column, we will pay from one 
to three dollars. Material not accepted will 
not be returned unless accompanied by a 
stamped envelope. 


HE appearance of the laundry yard may 

be improved by the use of the clever de- 
vice which Mrs. M. G. R. installed in her 
yard. She describes it as follows: — 


When we built our new home we had not 
the necessary space for a separate laundry 
yard, and as we did not wish to have our 
pretty garden spoiled by unsightly clothes- 
line posts, and the ready-made reel was 
insufficient for our family wash, my hus- 
band (oh, these useful husbands!) devised a 
simple portable type of post which we have 
found very satisfactory. For the pole he 
used a ten-foot length of ordinary gas pipe 
which he painted with a metal paint. He 
imbedded firmly in the ground with cement 
a second piece of pipe of a larger diameter 
than the first, and about two feet in length. 
The top of this was level with the surface of 
the ground, and thus a neat socket was 
made in which to set the pole when in use. 


* * * 


N unused fireplace is always an aggra- 

vation in a room, and the following sug- 
gestion will probably inspire many householders 
to ‘reclaim’ this wasted space. The contribu- 
tor of the idea, Mrs. D. M. L., says: — 


In how many city houses is an unused and 
unusable fireplace which could be attrac- 
tively utilized if the owner but realized it. 
I speak feelingly as for years | had in my 
room the heavy, white-marble mantel of 
the 1870's, and a useless fireplace. At last 
came a flash of inspiration, and with very 
little work from the carpenter, and a can 
of white paint applied by myself the ugly 
recess was transformed into a bookcase! 
Three shelves it held, and the number of 
books which would go on them was sur- 
prising. And the artistic satisfaction was 
as great as the practical, for next an open 
fire there is nothing that gives so livable 
and attractive a look to a room as rows of 
brightly bound books. | can truly say that 
in no other way could such a small outlay 
of money so change and improve a room. 


* * * 


INCE, by necessity, the modern house 
mother has to spend a good part of her 
time in the kitchen she has naturally turned 
her thoughts to making the room as attractive 
as possible, and present-day magazines for 
home decoration recognize this fact, and 
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publish articles and pictures on color schemes 
for the kitchen fully as often as for any other 
room in the house. We are glad to give the 
colorful hint which Mrs. S. S. P. sends for 


giving an ‘up-to-date’ look to the pantry 


shelves: — 


This is to tell you of a helpful device which 
| used to make my kitchen more attractive 
Having saved one-pound coffee cans for 
some time | decided to use them as con- 
tainers for dry foodstuffs such as soda, 
cornstarch, tapioca, and so forth. As my 
color scheme im the kitchen is black and 
white | painted all the cans black, then 
with a small brush | added the names of 
the different contents of each can in white. 
The result adds a great deal to the attrac- 
tiveness of my kitchen. 


* * * 


RS. J. J., whose clever devices have done 
so much to enliven this column, sends 
this suggestion for keeping valances in place: — 


If you don’t wish to bother with so many 
curtain poles over your casements, run elas- 
tic through the cretonne valances. This 
holds the shirring tightly in place and keeps 
it looking saucy and gay. If you have been 
using tape you know how gloomy and sad 
the cretonne gets when the tape loosens and 
sags. Try this: the elastic gives a more 
artistic effect, for it ‘stays put.’ 


es 


O little touch in the endless round of 

housekeeping proclaims a good house- 
keeper so surely as well-polished furniture. 
The quick thought of Mrs. E. M. P., which 
was in her case, the ‘mother of invention’ 
will doubtless be copied by many other house- 
keepers. She says: — 


My dining-room table-top was in an awful 
condition, and | expected guests for lunch- 
eon. There was a can of wax in the house, 
and | applied this generously to the table, 
but could not get a good surface. | did not 
have one of the regular appliances for wax- 
ing which comes specially for the purpose, 
but I finally devised one by tying flannel 
and cheesecloth over a flatiron, and by rub- 
bing vigorously with this | produced a 
surface as good as new on the table. | now 
use the flatiron for polishing all flat surfaces, 
and find it is a time- and labor-saver. 


—ae 


SUBSCRIBER has found a new plant, 
and one which, besides being decorative, 
is most inexpensive! She says: 


When your chafing-dish has worn out, or 
is n’t working, use the black iron stand to 
make a lovely flower urn. Fit a glass bow! 
into the space that usually holds the water 
pan. Fill the bowl with water, and place a 
sweet potato in it. And behold, in a very 
short time you have a charming green vine, 
that soon covers the potato and hangs down 
in masses of green foliage, and will run 
wherever you ask it. | submerged one po- 
tato last November, which is still lovely 
and has made a cheery corner on the porch 
all summer. If you don’t tell, nobody can 
guess what the vine is. 


Note: The Editor of the Curiosity Box was 
so impressed with this idea that she bought 
the framework to an old wrought-tron 
chafing-dish in a second-hand shop Jor 20 
cents, and a glass bowl for 35 cents more in 
the basement of a department store, and 
now they stand filled with white stones, 
and supporting two Chinese lily bulbs, and 
creating an impression of being the latest 
thing in wrought-iron and glass, and all for 
the trifling cost of 55 cents! 
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Good Buildings Deserve “Good Hardware 














Before you select the 
Hardware for your home 





PPT LDA PLL 
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—visit Good Hardware Headquarters 


HAT doesn’t mean, come to New Britain, Con- 
necticut, if you are not near by. 


It means, visit the Builders’ Hardware Department of 
the nearest Corbin dealer—usually the leading hard- 
ware store in town. 


It means, visit the display rooms of P. & F. Corbin 
in New York, Chicago or Philadelphia—if this is 
practicable. 


A few hours spent in any Corbin display room is a lib- 
eral education in Good Hardware. It brings you in touch 
with Builders’ Hardware Specialists. It enables you to 
make your selections from a wide range of designs. 


No matter how fine your home is to be, you can not 
use it to the best advantage it it is equipped with 
inferior hardware. The hardware you select for your 
home determines, in no small degree, the comfort and 
enjoyment you will get from that home while you 
continue to live in it. Don’t wait till the last minute 
before selecting your hardware. It’s a mistake that 
may cost you dear. 


Take your architect with you. 
P & F CORBI SINCE NEW BRITAIN 
e e 1849 =CONNECTICUT 
The American Hardware Corporation, Successo 


NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 


Every Corbin Builders’ 
Hardware Department 
(in leading hardware 
stores) is Good Hard- 
ware Headquarters. In 
addition, P. & F. Corbin 
maintains Display 
Rooms at 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
At the planr of P. & F. 
Corbin. 


NEW YORK 
Architects’ Building, Park 
Avenue and 40th Street, 
two short blocks from 
Grand Central Terminal. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Finance Building, 15th & 
Walnut Streets. 


CHICAGO 
60 West Lake Street. 
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Don’t Take What He Says 
Too Seriously 
When It Comes To Heating 
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Ever noticed that once a man has 
bought a thing he persists in telling 
his neighbors what a wonderful buy 
he made, regardless of the fact that 
he would that very minute like to 
see it in ballyhack? 

Take boilers for instance: your 
neighbor will lean against your 
fence, look you straight in the eye 
and declare his Umpty Umpt Boiler 
is “a perfect wonder.” 

“Turn on the draft, and it’s in high 
almost before your back is turned.” 
“Never saw a boiler that would 
heat so much on so little coal.” 
And so on, and so on. 


That evening he and his wife come 
over for a quiet game of bridge and 
after the rubber has been won, the 


Irvington, N. Y. 
Representatives in All Principal Cities 








Garbage Problem Solved 


talk turns to coal costs. Mrs. 
Neighbor then blurts out how “ Reggy 
makes her life miserable blowing 
about their boiler and the coal it 
eats up.” Also that “when you 
turn on the drafts it seems as if it 
had gone off for a twenty years’ nap 
with Rip Van Winkle.” ‘The moral 
of which is apparent. 


When you buy a boiler, buy it be- 
cause it will do what you want done 
the way you want it done. 

Buy a boiler with a long fire travel 
that will give you a short coal bill. 
The Burnham for instance. 

But before you buy anyone, send 
for the Happy Solution Book. You 
will find it a counselor, friend and 
guide. 


Canadian Office: 


Harbor Commission Bldg., Toronto 
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So long as the garbage can remains there will exist in the home a dangerous 
source of disease, to say nothing of an embarrassing nuisance. But.now there is a 
definite solution of the garbage problem. The 


RANZ Garbage Destroyer 


is a safe, scientific system of garbage disposal that is a proven success in homes all 
over the country. The Ranz handles wet or dry garbage and all kinds of rubbish 
without muss or odor. Easy to install and operate. Built for lifetime service. 


Write for Free Booklet Today—It illustrates and describes every detail. 
Shows how easy and simple it is to banish for all time the garbage man and offensive, 
disease breeding can. Low prices place the Ranz within easy reach. Write today—surel 


NEENAH BRASS WORKS Dept. 31 Neenah, Wisconsin 

















ARE YOU GOING TO BUILD A SMALL HOUSE? 
Send 10 cents in stamps for the new House Plan Circular 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL PUBLISHING COMPANY, _ Boston (17), Mass- 


Readers’ Service, 














ARARAT: A GARDEN FOUNDED 
ON A ROCK 


(Continued from page 29) 


fall no one was at home. The daughter, and 
the mother with her, went away on war work, 
and they were away two full years. Returning, 
what was this huge bush by the driveway, 
rounded, glossy-leaved, symmetrical, a thing of 
real beauty? The plum, grown up into — not 
a third of an orchard but a highly ornamental 
shrub, beautiful all the year round and so 
enchanting in the spring that it makes one 
fairly gasp with delight. 

“You can’t have that,’ said the daughter 
greedily to the mother, ‘that is mine. That’s 
no orchard, that is a perfectly beautiful shrub,’ 
Three plums, good ones, grew to beauteous 
perfection last year. This year more than 
three gallons. 

The pictures tell the rest of the story. On 
the north side, under the pines and hickories 
among the rocks, grow wild flowers, snap- 
dragons (called butter and eggs by the country 
people), wild asters, wild pentstemon, wild 
phlox, a sort of trailing wild pea, beautiful 
black-eyed Susans, trailing myrtle, some little 
locusts that look like wistaria when they 
bloom, and sparse, sickle-cutable grass. A 
compost heap has a stonewall built around it, 
and stands against the north fence, about 
eight feet long by four broad and three deep. 
We get more than a yard of leaf mold out of it 
every year. 

Grass, if you mean such lawns as are seen in 
the north or east, we cannot have. The rock is 
so close up to the surface that it is a wonder we 
have any covering of turf at all. But by con- 
stant sodding and seeding, and weeding, by 
being reckless with our credit in the matter of 
lime and fertilizers and dirt, we do have a 
smooth green something that will pass for 
grass, if you are n’t too particular as to your 
terminology. 

Flowers grow well. The daughter has to be 
content with red and white ribbons in the 
flower shows, remembering ruefully that when 
she was a little girl the mother won blue ones in 
plenty from her down-town garden, but the 
soil is not deep enough or clavey enough for 
blue-ribbon flowers. The suns of summer burn 
and scorch, and the storms of winter wash 
away many dollars worth of expensive soil, 
and only the purse of Fortunatus could make it 
perfect. 

One of the big items of expense is water. In 
the first place, the price of it is exactly four 
times as much as in Chattanooga. Then, on 
this shallow soil, with its hot sandstone base, 
watering cannot be done according to the 
books. The books tell you to cultivate often, 
and mulch, and water to the point of satura- 
tion at long intervals. You can water this gar- 
den to the point of super-saturation, and walk- 
ing out two hours later in your white shoes you 
may return presently with said shoes as clean 
and dry as when you left the house. This 
mountain sandstone has a power of absorption 
that is positively uncanny. This whole garden 
is cultivated nearly every week, under the 
mulch, and if in hot, dry weather it is not 
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thoroughly watered every day, the flowers 
simply die, and the grass gets so dry that it 
cracks under the tread. Professor L. H. Bailey, 
writing of annuals says, ‘watering is only a 
special practice — ’and then he goes on to say 
that in general you should n’t. Alas, he was 
writing for people who could read such sen- 
tences as these and remain calm: — ‘The soil 
for such flowers should be deeply worked, 
never less than twenty-four inches,’ or, ‘Three 
feet is not too deep to dig, if you would have 
good results’ — and then one goes out and 
sticks an ordinary trowel in the ground and 
hears and feels the clang of metal on stone. 

In 1917 the mother turned a square of about 
twenty-five feet into a patriotic garden. She 
did every bit of the work in it herself, and ex- 
cept corn, not one penny’s worth of vegetables 
was bought for the family table that summer. 

After this lapse of years all the stonewalls 
and the foundation of the house are covered 
with ivy, and the driveway is edged with ivy. 
The garage is hung with trumpet vines, roses, 
hop vines and honeysuckle. Virginia creeper, 
roses, ivy, and honeysuckle trail along the 
wire fences on the south and west fronts. 

The garden book shows that violets bloomed 
last year from January 7 till the end of April. 
Narcissus, daffodils and hyacinths were in 
bloom February 4. Tulips began the second 
week in the month and lasted until May. Iris 
began in the second week of February and 
continued till May 26. This year new varieties 
will keep the succession still longer. April 20, 
lilies of the valley finished. April 1, lilacs, 
peach and cherry blossoms, white bridal 
wreath, snowball, pink snapdragons, old 
fashioned roses, lemon lilies, Newport Pink 
Sweet Williams, gaillardia; this gaillardia has 
never stopped blooming and is as fine to-day, 
September 28, as it was in April. Delphinium 
belladonna only grows about two feet high in 
this garden, and the stalks of blossom are 
nothing like what one sees in the North. But 
its blue is as beautiful as the blue of heaven 
and in this garden it began blooming May 5 
and is blooming still. It has won ribbons in 
three flower shows, June 24, August 18, and 
August 21. Other prizes were for mixed 
perennials, mixed annuals, annual larkspur, 
asters, and dahlias. Digitalis does well here, 
some grew to a height of six feet and had really 
magnificent blossoms. The season lasted from 
May 6 till June 4. Petunias last year, a very 
mild winter, only stopped blooming for three 
months, so did snapdragons. 

French marigolds are of lovely color and 
velvety texture, and we always save a bag full 
ofseed. If any reader of this article would care 
for some, the daughter would be charmed to 
send it. Annual and perennial ageratum bloom 
beautifully for us and so do hollyhocks, so do 
cannas, and miniature sunflowers. But trage- 
dies of the garden are never failing. Bare 
spots will remain bare in spite of renewed sow- 
ings of annuals, and blossoms will be little 
when you want them to be big, and they will 
come mixed in color when you want them to 
come true, and yet — there is in all this world 
no pleasure, no relaxation to compare with the 
pleasures of the garden, not even the pleasure 
of reading in fine books. 
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Triumph Safety Type 
“R” Panel Board 
Advantages 


Better appearance, low cost 
installation and location at 
the center of distribution, are 
principal advantages. Abso- 
lute safety, highest grade 
materials and excellence of 
workmanship make these ad- 
vantages possible. The Panel 
Board in your home, in its 
way, is as important as your 
heating plant. Give the 
choice of it a similar consid- 
eration. 





Now I can replace blown-out 
fuses without delay! 


The new @ Triumph ‘Type “R” Panel Board makes possible the conven- 
ient location of fuses at the center of distribution because of its absolute 
safety. Annoying delays, that in the past have made you wait for a man 
to go into the basement and replace fuses, can be forever eliminated in your 
new home. A fuse, which is a protective device, can not be done away 
with, but it need not cause you worry or loss of time in the midst of your 


work or entertaining. 


The cost of the Type “R” is very little over the ordinary fuse box, and the 
architect or contractor will be glad to co-operate with you in equipping your 


home with one. 


Send for “Wiring the Home for 

° 3? 
Comfort and Convenience 
This new booklet on home wiring explains 
fully the Type “R” advantages, and offers 
some valuable house wiring suggestions to 
every home builder. A copy will be sent 
free upon request. 


Frank Adam 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS 








The Triumph Line of Standardized Safety Type Panel Boards 














THE RECOMMENDED BOOK LIST 





This list will be sent for Ten Cents in stamps 
HIS list is so arranged that it may be used in compiling 
courses in study or reading on the following subjects: Archi- 
tecture, Landscape Architecture, Interior Decoration, Gardening, 
Antiques, Arts and Crafts, and Household Management. The 


Readers’ Service Department will be glad to fill cash orders for 


anv book on the list. 
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A Wall in the Showrooms 
Walnut dresser and chairs of the Queen Anne period, by Kensington 








A NATURAL reaction from the extrava- and comfort were fundamental considerations. 
£4 gance and frivolity encouraged by the 
last of the Stuarts prepared a ready accept- 
i ance for the Dutch influence introduced by 
his successors, so that with the opening of the 
| 18th Century it had been thoroughly assim- 
| 


Its very unpretentiousness gives it a quiet 
dignity and a decidedly homelike quality, 
while its soft, flowing lines and the use of 
beautifully figured walnut veneers or marque- 


é : “ust Oo terie for the adornment of flat surfaces relieve 
ilated and a well-defined style of distinctly ee eee 


English flavor developed which we know as 
the Queen Anne. 


it of any sense of severity. 


Fidelity in design and real craftsmanship re- 
There is something very appealing in this tain in Kensington furniture the spirit and the 


essentially simple furniture in which utility character which are the charm of the antique. 


Kensington furniture is made in all the deco- 
rative styles appropriate for American homes. 


Write for illustrated 


The purchase of Ken- 
booklet B and pam- 


sington Furniture may 





be arranged through phlet, “How K en- 
your decorator or j } sington Furniture 

. “ ‘ MANUFACTURERS and sMPORTERS PD. ” 
furniture dealer. FINE FURNITURE «a ART OBJECTS May Be Purchased, 


NEW YORK . 
Showrooms: 14 East 32nd Street 
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Pinkham fim 
Braided ugs 
elling, and painstaking hand sewing produce 
Hand Braided Rugs of unlimited durability. 
Buy them at leading stores everywhere, or send 
samples of your hangings and we will, without 


charge, submit color sketches of patterns to 
harmonize. 


delabra — fit accompaniments to 
the beauty and utility combined 
in Pinkham Rugs. Braided of new materials, 
colored in our own plant with the fastest dye 
stuffs, these rugs span the polished floor spaces 
of the finest homes. 

Raw edges rolled in tightly to prevent rav- 


PINKHAM ASSOCIATES, Inc. 
5 Marginal Road, Portland. Maine 






























MAY WE ADD YOU TO OUR HOUSE BEAUTIFUL HOME BUILDERS? 


Send ten cents in stamps for our House Plan Circular 


Readers’ Service, THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 
































OF BLUE AND WHITE CHINESE 
PORCELAIN 


(Continued from page 37) 


was seasonable to decorate these jars with 
sprays of the flowering prunus fallen on the ice, 
already cracked and about to dissolve. The 
design is symbolic of the passing of winter and 
the coming of spring; and the modulated back- 
ground of unevenly applied sapphire blue, 
crossed with darker lines, sometimes shows an 
effect of great transparency and brilliancy, and 
forms a lovely setting for the graceful prunus 
sprays reserved in the pure curd-like white of 
the ware. 

The prunus pattern has been applied to 
virtually every form of Chinese porcelain. 
Sometimes it covers the entire surface; at 
others it is used as a border design, as on plates, 
cups, and similar forms. The prunus jar ap- 
pears in all varieties and qualities of blue, and 
on porcelain good and bad, old and new. The 
graceful sprays have been vulgarized in stereo- 
typed diaper patterns on all sorts of ancient 
and modern ware, but nothing can stale the 
beauty of the choice K’ang Hsi originals. 


THE MAN IN THE HOUSE 
NEXT Door 


(Continued from page 39) 


If you have ever been a visitor to ‘The 
House Next Door’ or ever expect to be, you 
will not miss the garden. You will find the man 
expressed there as everywhere and he is the 
best guide toits wonders. He may take you first 
to the back yard which he expects to plant to 
peonies, but which is already glorious with 
lilac bushes and spreading apple trees. He will 
point out the immense copper kettles under the 
caves — treasures in themselves. He will ex- 
hibit the bird bath made from an ancient iron 
skillet on three legs on whose handle the birds 
love to perch before taking their dip. 

‘This back garden,’ Mr. Warner explained 
to Cynthia, ‘was all a tangle of small fruits 
when | found it, but the flowers came in and | 
let them stay.’ 

You can imagine the bright-colored hordes 
advancing upon the cowering wild gooseberries 
and currants and capturing the place for them- 
selves. The bellicose sunflowers and flaunting 
hollyhocks must have led the march, but they 
stand guard now over the smaller flowers, the 
mignonette and sweet alyssum, the marigold, 
ragged robin, bachelor buttons, candytuft and 
phlox in every hue. 

You may indeed suspect the gardener of 
yielding wholly at times to the charm of 
names and associations. You can detect it in 
the delighted tones of his voice when he names 
for you the quainter specimens — ambrosia, 
sun drops, prince’s feather, and balloon flow- 
ers; the ubiquitous and homely live-forever 
and dusty miller, old man and old woman, 
borage ‘which the bees love,’ and lovage, an 
old old-fashioned herb from England. Other 
herbs are here, consorting with the flowers — 
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tansy and wormwood for tea, pepper grass and 
sweet basil for salad. 

A thick-leaved arbor of grape vines extends 
through the garden. On one side of it is a 
sunken pool, a sun dial from a seventeenth 
century garden, and lovely old gray urns 
stamped with blue. Flagged stepping-stones 
lead to the beds, but the flowers are not 
orderly anywhere. Bouncing bets hang their 
heavy heads by the rail fence, and through the 
rails sprawl the flat white blossoms of the elder- 
berry bushes. As you go back to the house, the 
gardener will point out to you ‘love in the 
mist’ which grows by the dining-room door 
and the matrimony vine which clambers all 
over the brick terrace and tell you that it is 
called that because when once you have it, you 
can never get rid of it. 

Even if you are a casual guest vou will, of 
course, stay for dinner. Cynthia never forgets 
her first impression as she came into the dining- 
room. Points of candle flame flickered there. 
They made a pool of light for the low bowl of 
silvery gray borage pricked with flowers of 
bright blue in the centre of the table. Thev 
gleamed upon the many pieces of pewter 
ranged upon the sideboard and serving table. 
They brought out the charmingly blended 
tones in the rag strips upon the floor and caught 
the colors in the rose and blue china in the 
corner dresser. 

You will find Mr. Warner particularly proud 
of the furniture in his dining-room. It is all 
cherry of approximately 1830. The table is 
Colonial extension and when it is closed the 
leaves hang down to the floor. The severe 
sideboard, with its dull brass handles, and the 
long low serving table are both distinctive. 

‘When | found my furniture was cherry,’ 
your host may explain at this point, ‘I knew | 
had to have pewter to harmonize with it.’ 

He has many tales of how he collected his 
antiques, fascinating to the person who would 
like to acquire some for himself, but feels the 
lack of capital. ‘The stunning Sheffield tray’ 
at the back of the serving table he found in the 
South, being used to keep flower pots on, and 
was given it in exchange for a small table. The 
tall pewter coffee pot ‘with a wonderful nose’ 
was bought for ten cents because there was a 
hole in the bottom and another ten cents paid 
to have the hole soldered. The exquisite cups 
and saucers of pink luster he found at a sale in 
the nearest town and was charged ten cents 
apiece for them. And that, moreover, within 
the last two years! 

You will not need to pause over the food 
except to acknowledge that it, too, is the work 
of an artist. The fried chicken or omelet, the 
feathery cake or flaky biscuits, the crisp salads 
would be triumphs anywhere, but here they 
blend into their setting. The English black 
currant jam is in a bowl of early Bristol around 
which children weep over their mother’s 
8fave, the ginger pears are served in shallow 
saucers of pressed Sandwich glass, the coffee is 
poured from a tall pewter pot into cups of 
pink luster, handleless by design and set in 
deep saucers. The cream is in the squattiest of 
pewter pitchers, the sugar loaves in an antique 
Pewter snuff box. There is nothing that does 
Not delicately harmonize. 
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The Personality of the Doorway 


N° part of a home expresses individuality as does its doorway. On 
its threshold is offered tlie ‘cheery welcome that tells of delight- 
ful hospitality to be found within the house. Easily, silently and 
smoothly, the massive door swings open—and when the visitor steps 
within, like a shadow it glides back into place. 


This smooth motion, this silence, is not accidental. It is the result 
of forethought and care in designing the door and selecting those 
vitally important details that make doors possible—the hinges. 


To every one interested in the building of a home or the possession 
of one, we offer a little book, “Suggestions for the Home Builder.” 
Many important details in the planning of a home are discussed in 
this booklet. With it we will send a companion booklet illustrating 
and describing attractive garage doors made possible by the use of 
the McKinney Garage Door Sets. Before building a garage look 
through this booklet for new ideas in garage door installation. Write 
to us for these booklets. 


McKINNEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, PITTSBURGH 


Western Office, Wrigley Building, Chicago Export Representation 


MCKINNEY 
Hinges and Butts 


and Hardware 


Garage hardware, door hangers and track, door bolts and latches, shelf brackets, window 
and screen hardware, steel door mats and wrought specialties. 
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AIRWAY 


Most hardware and lumber 
dealers sell R-W hardware or 
will order for you. If yours 
will not, our nearest branch 
willsupply you. Inthe mean- 
time, write for our Book 
LA-28, containing helpful 
home building suggestions. 


When you build a garage, inves- 


tigate R-W ‘‘Slidetite’’—the 
original and famous sliding- 
folding garage door hardware. 
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The vogue of sleeping porches and sun- 
parlors is here to stay. It has been 
found that the crisp air of winter and 
balmy zephyrs of summer are laden 
with health and vigor for every member 
of the family. 


Open your windows to health. Let 
the fresh air and sunshine stream into 
your new home with Richards- Wilcox 


AiR-Way Multifold Window Hard- 


ware. 


AiR-Way makes any room a sunroom 
or sleeping porch. So easy to open or 
close — does not interfere with dra- 
peries—weather-proof and rattle-proof. 
Add this modern touch to the old home 
when you remodel. 
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A WORTH-WHILE BOOK 


For vegetable growers and all lovers of flowers. 


flower and farm seeds, plants, bulbs, and fruits. 
houses. 500 acres. 


forget, A postcard is sufficient. 


a. JAMES VICK’S SONS, 9 Stone St. 
» 2 Rochester, N.Y. The Flower City 


9 GARDEN & 
CKS 3: 


old stand-bys; tells of many new varieties. Valuable instruc- 
tions on planting and care. Get the benefit of the experience 
of the oldest catalog seedhouse and largest growers of Asters 
in America. For 74 years the leading authority on vegetable, 


Mm Vick Quality Seeds Grow the Best Crops the Earth Produces 
= This book, the best we have issued, is absolute- 
— Send for your copy today before you 


ROSES 


of New Castle 


Are the hardiest, sturdiest, freest 
blooming rose plants in America. Al- 
ways grown on their own roots in the 
fertile soilof New Castle. We are expert 
Rose growers and give you the benefit 
of a lifetime experience and the most 
select list in America. Every desirable 


Lists the 


12 green- 
—and the prices are right. 


to make rose growing a success. 


Gives all information that you need. 
postal will do. Address 




















HELLER BROS. CO. Box 116, New Castle, Indiana 







Kose now cultivated in America is included in our immense stock 


Our Rose book for 1923 ROSES OF NEW CASTLE tells you how 
The most complete book on rose 
culture ever published and elaborately printed in actual colors. 
Send for your copy to-day—a 








MANY CHILDREN 


At All Booksellers, or - - 





By Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer 
“This is a very charming book of verses to be read to and by children.”—= Boston Transcript. Illustrated by Mrs. Florence Wyman Ivins. $1.50 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, 8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 











‘The cream Wedgewood plates,’ Mr. Warner 
confessed to Cynthia, ‘were never quite right 
until I got the ivory handled knives. They 
brought everything together and the ivory 
pepper pot saved the situation.’ 

If you are only a casual guest, you probably 
won’t have Cynthia’s chance of helping wash 
the dishes and so of seeing the kitchen. And 
you almost have to see it for yourself to believe 
that it is every bit as accurate and as delightful 
as the rest of the house. There is only one 
anachronism and for that Mr. Warner 
apologizes. He is forced now to use a kerosene 
stove, but he points out the hundred years old 
wood stove with its queer elevated oven which 
still heats water for the washings, though it can- 
not bake. 

Outside the stove, one of the most treasured 
possessions is his grandmother’s brown earthen 
cooky jar, filled usually with the same kind of 
caraway cookies she used to make and cut 
with the very same cutter. It stands on a one- 
time milk chest, gaily hung now with blue and 
white checked curtains and bright with brass 
and copper pans. Cynthia counted seven long- 
handled copper saucepans of different sizes 
hanging on the wall. The water for the dishes 
was heated in a copper kettle with a long 
handle and poured into glittering brass dish 
pans. She understood, as she watched her host 
tie on his blue denim apron in business-like 
fashion, why he washed his rare china in so 
picturesque a manner. 

But if you are only a casual and hence a 
formally entertained guest, you will sit linger- 
ing over the last delectable cake crumbs after 
your host has disappeared. You may have dis- 
covered the portrait of Orilla Osborne, born in 
1818, and have become fascinated by the fixed 
austerity of her smile or the torturous arrange- 
ment of the looped braids over her ears. Or it 
may be Hermann Ladd over the sideboard who 
has caught your attention and you marvel how 
one who is obviously so young in years could be 
so grave in demeanor and whether the volume 
so rigidly clasped in one hand is Foxs’ Book of 
Martyr’s or only a Rollo book. As you are puz- 
zling over the matter, low strains of music 
come to you from the parlor. 

At the old square piano, his fingers wander- 
ing over the keys as if they had been long inti- 
mate with them, you will find the man who 
has shown you his garden and cooked and 
served your dinner. Now the sureness and 
delicacy of his touch proclaim him the musi- 
cian. As you sit listening, the thin harp-like 
notes of the old piano — it, too, is eighty 
years old — weave through your delight in the 
picture. 

Your eyes wander from the silhouettes and 
steel engravings upon the walls to the hooked 
rugs with their quaint, gay designs; then to the 
furniture — the graceful sofa, the squat chairs 
with their dim coverings, the white book- 
shelves in the corner, the card table with its 
lyre shaped base. They rest on the shining 
utensils about the white fireplace — the long 
handled warming pan of Colonial days, the 
brass kettle hanging from the crane, the curi- 
ous copper hot water jug. Points of candle 
flame flicker here, lighting up dusky corners 
and forming a pool of light for the hand- 
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You Can Enjoy Soft Water 


from every faucet in your house 





O matter how hard, how unsatis- 
factory your present water supply 
is, a Permutit Water Softener will give 
you a steady flow of delightful, soft 
water from every faucet in your house 
for about 5 cents per day. It is en- 
tirely automatic, with nothing to get 
out of order. No chemicals are used 
and it operates on regular city pressure 
without any additional pumps or motors. 
Permutit material possesses the won- 
derful property of abstracting all hard- 
ness from water that is passed through 
it. From time to time it is regenerated 
by adding common cooking salt, and that 
is absolutely all the operating expense 
there is. You just dump some salt into 
the softener and let the water run through 
it into the sewer for a few minutes. No 
salt is carried into your house lines and 
the Permutit is made absolutely as fresh 
as new. 
Thousands are in daily use everywhere ; “ 
— hundreds of doctors have Permutit in aE ng em 
their homes. ee oe 
Ask for our free booklet, ‘‘Soft Water ao Reg Be 


in Every Home.” utes’ time once a week 
to maintain. 


ITLL 
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The Permutit Company 
440 Fourth Ave., New York 
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© Built-in-China 
“Rathroom Accessories 


HEN you build, in- 

sist on having Fair- 
facts bathroom accessories 
installed in your bathroom 
walls. They are made of 
china which will not crack 
or stain and they will last pleased tosend youour book- 
as long as the house itself. let The Perfect Bathroom. 


THE FAIRFACTS COMPANY, INC. 
Manufacturers 


234 West 14th St., New York City 


Jairlacts Fixtures 





Fairfacts Accessories include 
soap dishes, tumbler and 
tooth brush holders, towel 
racks, shelves, paper holders, 
sponge holders and safety 
grips, etc. We shall be 























BUILT IN YOUR BATHROOM WALLS y 
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CLINTON 
Window Screen Cloth 


Combining Practicability 
and Individualism 


_ on looms which have been im- 
proved by experience dating from 
1856, always with the idea of producing 
meshes even and perfectly square. 


Bronze Winpvow ScreEEN CLOTH in either 
Pompeian (antique) or Golden finish. The 
art of making window screen cloth from 
bronze, the most enduring metal in statuary, 
has been accomplished through long experi- 
ence by Wickwire Spencer wire workers. 


Steel Winpow Screen Ciotu, Painted, 
Galvex (electro-galvanized) and Duplex 
(woven from galvanized wire and re-gal- 
vanized after weaving). Correct analysis 
of fine steel weaving wire is assured because 
the steel is made in Wickwire Spencer mills, 
especially for this purpose. 


Wickwire Spencer Steel Corporation 


41 E. Forty-Second Street, New York 


Buffalo San Francisco 


Detroit Chicago 


WICKWIRE SPENCER 
N Cay 4, 
LP / 
/ 


Worcester 
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“If Your SILLS Rot 
What Have You Got?” 


Why not build your Garage, sills and all, of Cypress, 
“the Wood Eternal,”—the lumber that don’t rot? But of 
courseyou must make sure that you buildofgenuine“TIDEWATER” 
Cypress. How to be sure? Insist on seeing the arrow trade mark, 
shown below, on every board or bundle. 








While you are about it, why not write right away 
for Volume 28 of the world-famous Cypress Pocket Library? 
(That “guide, counselor and impartial friend of every home-lover.”) 
It will come promptly on request, with our compliments. It contains 
not only full size working drawings and complete specifications for the 
garage (which you can amplify to suit your needs as to space), but 
also many plans for pergolas and other home beautifiers. We leave 
it to you to positively insist on Cypress, “the Wood Eternal” when 
you order your lumber. You will do so for your own sake. (And 
it must be admitted that is a sufficient motive.) 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
s < 1206 Poydras Building, New Orleans, Louisiana 5 < 
y¥O> or 1206 Graham Building, Jacksonville, Florida pda ely 


Insist on TRADE -MARKED CYPRESS at your local lumber dealer's. 
If he hasn’t it please advise us promptly and we will see that you are supplied. 
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FLOWERS 


FREE CATALOG 
TO GARDEN LOVERS °* 
etis you how to make your home 
surroundings beautiful. Explainsthe 

mail service Landscape Department. 
Gives complete list of Wagner Roses, 
Hardy Flowers, Bulbs; Shrubs, Trees 
and Evergreens. 

Whether yours is a small garden or & 
large estate, you will profit by the Wagner 
Catalog No. 321. Write today. 
WAGNER PARK NURSERIES 

Box 11, Sidney, Ohio 
Nurserymen — Landscape Gardeners — 
Florists 






Pot-grown rose bushes, on own roots, for every 
oue anywhere. Plant anytime. Old favorites 
and new and rare sorts, the cream of 
the world’s productions. ‘* Dingee 
Roses’’ known as the best for 72 
years. Safe delivery guaranteed 
anywhere in U. 8. Write for a 
copy of 

Our “New Guide to Rose Culture” 

for 1923. It’s FREE. 

Illustrates wonderful*' Dingee Roses”’ 
in natural colors. It’s more than a cat- 
alog—it’s the lifetime experience of 
the Oldest and Leading Rose Growers in America. 
A practical work on rose and flower culture for 
the amateur. Offers over 500 varieties of Roses and other plants, 
bulbe and seeds, and tells how to grow them. Edition limited. 
Established 185 70 Greenhouses. 


1850. 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO.. Box 174, West Grove, Pa. 
———————SS=—= 























A purchaser of the HOUSE BEAUTIFUL Colonial House Plans writes: “You may be interested to know that my builder 
considers the house unusually well-designed from the point of view of economical construction. r 
House Plan circular for ten cents. 


Readers’ Service, "THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL PUBLISHING COMPANY, §8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 














wrought brass jar of Michaelmas daisies at the 
edge of the piano. 

You may be as fortunate as Cynthia has 
been and receive still more. If you are the right 
kind of guest and your host is in the mood, he 
will come around to the fireplace and begin to 
sing the stirring old English ballads which 
seem also to belong to the house. He will sing 
‘My Man John,’ ‘Lord Lovel,’ and ‘The 
Raggle Taggle Gypsies, O’ with such an ex. 
hilarating spirit and keenness of delight that 
the refrain 

Last night you slept on a goosefeather bed, 
With the sheet turned down so bravely O, 
To-night you'll sleep in a cold open field, 
Alone with the raggle taggle gypsies O. 
rings in your mind long after the evening is a 
memory. 

Stay all night if you can. Cynthia felt she 
had never quite caught the spirit of the house 
until she had taken her lighted candle from the 
window ledge that is half way up the slim white 
staircase and lighted her way to the rose room, 
There she set the candle on the snake-legged 
table beneath grandmother’s sampler and went 
to sleep on a feather bed with four mahogany 
posts and a hand woven 1840 coverlet of 
wonderful design, and slept until the morning 
sun streamed through the lilac bushes. 

For breakfast she had waffles with brown 
sugar syrup like none she had ever tasted and 
perfect coffee poured from a tall pewter pot 
‘with a wonderful nose’ into cups of calico 
print china. 

‘It ’s strange,’ remarked Mr. Warner in all 
sincerity, ‘that the same people keep coming. 
They bring others, of course, but they are al- 
ways coming back themselves.’ 


HALL-MARKS ON ENGLISH 
SILVER 
(Continued from page 41) 


number of carats. In 1696, the standard ofsil- 
ver was altered to 11 oz. 10 dwts. and the ‘lion 
passant’ was replaced by the lion’s head erased. 
In 1720 the old standard was again made legal, 
and from then till now the fider standard has 
been seldom used although it is always per- 
missible. 

Next in importance to the lion is the symbol 
of the town. There are assay offices in London, 
Birmingham, Chester, Sheffield, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, and Dublin. One also finds occa- 
sionally pieces that have been marked in 
Exeter, Hull, or one of the other provincial 
towns where assay offices formerly existed but 
are now closed. Since, however, more than 90 
per cent of all the silver plate ever made in the 
British Isles bears the London hall-marks, it is 
with those that we are chiefly concerned. The 
following drawings show the symbols of the 
several towns as well as the variations in the 
form of the lion. It will be noted that the | 
thistle denotes the standard for Edinburgh, 
and Hibernia for Dublin, instead of the lion. 
London silver of the finer standard has the 
figure of Britanniainstead of the leopard’s head. 

The maker’s mark is easily disposed of. The 
original custom was for each silversmith to 
have a symbol, but since 1739 the maker's 
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ndividualism ~ 
i Gxevere! jurnuture 


Bringing Distinction 


PPROPRIATELY selected models of Elgin 
A. Simonds Company Furniture bring 
to the home a new tone of refinement. This 
distinctiveness is the result of high quality 
workmanship combined with excellence of 
design. 
You will see the Simonds trade-mark on 
furniture in the principal establishments. 
Our Department of Interior Design will 
gladly help you with your furnishing problems. 


Write for booklet ‘‘B’’ on 
Home Furnishing 


4. Simonds 
( ompany 


Vianufacturere of *urniture 
SYRACUSE.N.Y. 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
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BETTER PLANTS -- by Farr 


HIS phrase expresses my own ambition and that of 
my associates. It represents an ideal toward which 
we are striving — better methods, better service, better 
products—a surpassing of our best efforts of previous 
years. 

It is our intention to produce only the chief varieties of Peonies, 
Iris, Phlox, and other perennials, Lilacs, flowering shrubs, vines and 
creepers. To meet this decision many old varieties have been dis- 
carded — not necessarily because they are worthless, but because 
later introductions are better. The first edition of 


BETTER PLANTS -- by Farr 


features plants and shrubs adapted to the small 
garden and the large estate; it offers helpful sug- 
gestions to the experienced gardener and to the 
amateur, and should appeal to everyone who de- 
sires a garden of more than ordinary loveliness. 
We shall be pleased to send you a copy on request. 


BERTRAND H. FARR 


Wyomissing Nurseries Co. 
125 Garfield Avenue 
Wyomissing Pennsylvania 














Baltimore, Md. 
Nov. 2, 1922. 
My experience of the past season 
prompts me to say, the many “Better 
Plants” by Farr that I received this 
season are far better than any I have 
been able to obtain from others. They 
are the very finest, and turned out be- 
yond my fondest expectations. 
EpcGar B. BROWNING. 
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dows Installe din Residence of 
Dusenberg, Indianapolis, Ind. 





BEFORE YOU BUILD LEARN OF THE 
MANY ADVANTAGES OF 


Lunken Windows 


FOR THI 
F Residence, Hospital, Apartment Building and Hotel 


Insuring Health — Comfort — Convenience and Economy 


\ hung window, with any degree of ventilation up to 100% of frame opening 
—_ tight when closed due to copper weé itherstripping Rewirable, double 
sliding t-proof metal frame, copper-bronze cloth fly screens cover the full opening 


pear at a touch into the window pocket 





The se Combined Advantages in Lunken Windows are unknown in every 
other type of window now in use They save heat, labor and screen damage 
can be sily installed in any type of new building. There are no complicat ed 
| , al I construction admits of any desired inside or outside trim or decora- 
tior t their appearance when installed is the same as a st undard double hung 























Delivered from Factory Complete — glazed, fitted, screened, hung, weather- 
ested and guaranteed — ready to set in wall. Investigate the advantages 
o f L t NK .N WINDOWS before planning new buildings. Grant us the privilege 
of sending detailed information. Write today. 


The Lunken Window Co. 


4118 Cherry Street Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Residence of Thomas A. Whittle Rochester, New York 


Two Vital Features of 


Kelsey Health Heat 


heated to a proper temperature, sup- 
plied with the necessary moisture by the 
automatic humidifier, and circulated 
through every room in the house. The 
exhausted air is 
drawn off through 
vents at the floor 
line, and the purity 


WO of the most vital features of 

Kelsey Health Heat are fresh air 
and moisture. When your home is prop- 
erly supplied with both, you will have 
taken a long step 
toward insuring the 
health and comfort 
of your household. 


_ of the air is con- 
The fresh out- stantly maintained. 
door air is drawn And all of this is 


accomplished at a 
phenomenally low 
cost for fuel. 


into the tubes of the 

Kelsey Warm Air 

Generator, quickly 
Let us send you ‘‘Kelsey Achievements,’ and any information you 
desire on the heating question. The health of your family largely de- 
pends upon the type of heating system vou select. 


HE Kewvse 


WARM AIR GENERATOR 


(Trade Mark Registered) 


306 James Street, Syracuse, N.Y. 





~ GP 
The Automatic Humidifier 


Boston (9) Office 


New York Office 
405-H P.O. Sq. Bldg. 


565-H Fifth Avenue 
(Corner 46th St.) 





Trade Mark Registered 










































| BUNGALOWCRAFT 


GROW “SY” ROSES 


A Ne Anyone can succeed with Conard Star 
= Roses—guaranteed to bloom or your 


money back. Varieties for every 
climate, every purpose, all with the durable 
Star Tag to label each rose in your garden. 
Simple directions with every rose. Send 
now for complete, free illustrated catalog. | 


CONARD eo e, Pres. 





Box 71 
West Grove, Pa. | 


‘*The Book Completein Itself.’’ 





527 I. W. Hellman Bldg., Dept. H 


. SPAN 
STUCCOS, is now ready for distribution. Price ONE DOLLAR postpaid. 
We furnish plansand specifications. 
HE BUNGALOWCRAFT CoO. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


“‘Homes not Houses’* 


z Is 


the recog- 





nized authority 
on Bungalow 
Architecture. 
Our new Ilith 
edition contain- 
ing 87 photo- 
graphs of exte- 
riors, interiors, 
and floor plans 
of homes of 4 to 
9 rooms each in 
COLONIALS, 





WHAT MAKES THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


This book has a very practical as well as an zsthetic value to those who are building or remodeling. 


Edited by Henrietta C. Peabody 


It isa 


collection of excellent illustrations and carefully made measured drawings of architectural details, accom- 
$3.00 


panied by explanatory text. 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS - - 


8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 























SET OF STEEL KNIVES AND 
FORKS, ABOUT 1750 


mark has consisted of his initials stamped in 
plain type. Each maker’s mark had to be 
registered at the assay office, and as the lists 
have been published the name of any maker 
may be found by referring to them. 

Each assay office has also a list of date let- 
ters, usually consisting of twenty letters which 
are repeated five times in each century in dif- 
ferent kinds of type enclosed in shields of 
varying shapes. By referring to the following 
table of London date letters it should be pos- 
sible to place the date of any piece of silverware 
marked in London since 1638. I have also 
indicated a few of the Birmingham date letters, 
which follow the same order as the London 
ones, namely the usual! alphabetical order 
with the ‘J’ omitted. Some of the other 
provincial offices are a law unto themselves and 
have special sets of letters differently arranged. 
They may be found in any standard work on 
English silver. 

A fifth mark was compulsory from 1784 till 
1890. It represents the head of the reigning 
sovereign and is called the duty mark. It 
shows that the duty which was imposed on all 
gold and silver manufactured articles during 
that period had been paid. The sovereign’s 
head is perhaps the easiest of all the marks to 
identify, and the presence of the king’s head 
will often enable the veriest amateur to know- 
ingly pronounce a piece ‘Georgian silver.’ 


DRESSING THE BED 
(Continued from page 45) 


knotted spreads, which are also charming for 
this type of bed, but much more expensive. 
The knotted spreads cost twice as much, but 
they represent twice as much skill and labor, so 
it is proper that they should. Both the candle- 
wick and knotted spreads are trimmed witha 
deep hand-made fringe that is of rich effect. 
Homespun Canadian spreads in white or color 
may be used in the same manner. 

Figure 6 shows a good type of modern com- 
mercial bed of simple lines and good propor- 
tion. It may be finished in stain, plain paint, 
or paint with decorative designs. It would be 
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ROOK W OO D 
POTTERY AND TILES 


During all the ages, tiles have been used by every people 
and today, their judicious use is equally suitable for the 
small house or the palace. 
THE ROOKWOOD POTTERY COMPANY 
Celestial Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 





Tobey- 
made 
Furniture 





INE upholstered furniture should be judged 
by your faith in its makers. They alone 
are answerable for the permanence of those 
things hidden by the coverings. The use of 


| the best materials— pure; long; curl-holding 


hair and down; springs of the finest tempered 
steel; ‘staunch frames—is invariably found in 
Tobey-made furniture. Send for Brochure. 


The Tobey Furniture Company 


Wabash Avenue Fifth Avenue 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 







1923 
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Reg Trade Mark 





MecCutcheons 


“*The Greatest Treasure House of Linens in America’’ 


Annual Sale 


Household Linens 
Send for Catalog 



















Special Price Reductions 
during January only 


Every January, the Linen Store holds a special sale 
of Household Linens and White Goods. It is the 
big Linen event of the year—the eagerly awaited 
opportunity to purchase superb McCutcheon 
Linens at lower prices. 

For this occasion we have prepared a new “‘Janu- 
ary Sale Catalog’ that brings most remarkable 
linen values right to your door, no matter where 
you live. Its pages are filled with liberal selections 
of damasks, towels, household and fancy linens, as 
well as blouses, lingerie, handkerchiefs, laces, and 
other personal things of irresistible loveliness. All 
the articles are absolutely of the regular McCut- 
cheon standard of quality. 


Take advantage of this big opportunity that 


comes only once a year. Send for your copy A 
of this new “January Sale Catalog No. 50.” ~ = 
7. e es “9 oO 
Fill in and mail Mae 
t a Py) 
he coupon em y 
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We have a large number of standard design 
. grilles in Decorative Metal, adaptable for win- 
i dow seats, and all other radiator enclosures. 













36 Portland St. 
Boston 





: TUTTLE & BAILEY MFs Co. 


Established 1846 
For Over 75 Years 
Makers of Decorative Metal Grilles 


2 West 45th St. 
New York 


Conve peo 
A Conversion 


Or the Convincing Tale 
Of a Ferrocraft Radiator Enclosure 





Mrs. Bromley Jones, of White Plains, 


daar 


SAAS Rit RM LAY BAR, 


was “just plain heartbroken,” as she 
expressed it, when she found a long, low, ‘ 
ugly looking radiator under the full length rs 
of the living room window. ‘e 
As the house was a wedding present from Ee 
her Father, tact was necessary. & 
Her husband supplied the problem's MY 
° i 
solution. 
She, one of those happy explanations ie 
which only daughters can make. B 
4 
However, to our notion, the window seat q 
enclosure itself, with its Ferrocraft : 
grilles, is its own best explanation. g 
$e 
If you have insistently obtrusive radia- ze 
ors, that need subduing, we can help you. i 
Write us your problems; we will gladly Ra 
suggest their solutions. te 
: 
bi 
& 
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1123-29 W. 37th St. 
Chicago 
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FREE 
Secret Gift 


To all who send 23c, 
for this big collec- 
tion of vegetable 
seeds, we will send 
FREE a secret gift 
which every woman 
will prize for its 
beauty, its histori- 
cal and sentimental 
interest. Send today, 












] () ft Vegetable 2 5 
Packages Seeds Cc 
Here is our Great Offer. We will send you our big 10-package collection 


of vegetable seeds —our very finest Cliffwood farms tested — and 


wondertul FREE Secret Gift, all for 25c in stamps or —— 











coin. Here are vegetables for your table. Note that in Beet 

this coilection we include the rare Endive. This is the Cabbage | 

deiicious new salad used by French chefs in leading hotels | Carrot 

and restaurants. A great treat and easy te grow. Al! | Cucumber 

Salzer garden seeds are guaranteed. If not delighted Lettuce | 

you can get your money back. All are Northern grown, inion | 

hardiest, strongest and earliest. Note the list of seeds Parsley 

in this collection. TEN full packages. All sent for 25c Radish | 

in coin or stamps. Turrip | 

Endive 

1923 Catalog FREE , ~ 


Ask for our big FREE 1923 Catalog. Every- 
thing for the garden. Seeds, bulbs, rocts, plants, 
etc. Mailed free on request. Write for it. 
JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO. 
1204 So. 7th St., La Crosse, Wis. 














Here Is a Piece of Good Luck 
For Your Next Garden 


Lotol has been invented, per- 
fected, and is ready for service. 


Loe is a new contact insecticide in jelly 
form. It comes in a collapsible tube just 
like tocth paste. This takes al! the fuss and muss 
out of making spray solutions. A teaspoonful, 
quickly and easily dissolved in either hot cr cold 
water, provides a gallon of ccntact spray insecti- 
cide in a jiffy. Lotol will rid plant life of the 
lice that persistently deprive the garderer of the 
full benefit of his efforts 

More facts in the future, ask your dealer for 
LOTOL. But in order to acquaint House 
Beautiful Readers quickly with LOTOL, we will 
throughout January, supply a regulation 35¢ 
size tube (sufficient to make six 
gallons of spray) for 10c. Stamps 
acceptable. Descriptive circular 
upon request. 


GARDEN CHEMICAL CoO. 
Park Avenue and 146th St. New York, N. Y. 
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The new colored lantern 


slide collection on “GARDENS 


IS NOW READY FOR DATING 





Readers’ Service, THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 


A Women’s Club which showed these slides last 

month reports that the members voted it “one 
of the most delightful meetings they had ever had 
in the Club.” 
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possible to use with the bed shown a cretonne’ 
linen, or chintz cover, but a lighter and whiter 
effect may be gained, if desired, by using a 
white cover, perhaps of dimity and trimming 
the surface of the bed and pillow covers with 
two bands cut from cretonne used elsewhere in 
the room (in curtains or on chairs), thus tying 
the room together and lending a decorative 
motive to the bedcover. As shown in Figure 6, 
this may be made still more decorative by the 
addition of an embroidered monogram. The 
edge of such a spread may be of white or col- 
ored fringe, plain or ornamental, or it may be 
scalloped, and this last certainly has the charm 
of simplicity. 

Other types of pleasing bedcovers are 
dimities or cottons striped in color, which are 
made up commercially with scalloped edges 
and with tuck-in or cut-out corners as may be 
preferred. 

All the foregoing has reference to bedcover- 
ings of modern make, but one must not forget 
the beautiful hand-loom-woven, or the em- 
broidered bedcoverings that have descended to 
us in limited number from the past, and some 
of these may also be had in reproductions of 
our own time. 

The imagination has a wide field in which to 
range in the matter of bed decoration and no 
one who wishes a really beautiful and at- 
tractive bedroom can rightly ignore these pos- 
sibilities. The day of the plain, tucked-in 
white bedcover, as an established and un- 
escapable necessity or choice, has passed. 


SOME HOUSES OF PERU 
(Continued from page 47) 


than the grotesque and sterile new-fangledness 
of California ‘bungalow’ architecture, that 
blight which, let us hope, is now on the wane. 
And yet adobe is not impractical as a building 
material in California, and here as in Peru will 
lend itself to these same charming results. 
Stone, the other principal material, has dif- 
ferent effects in different parts of the country. 
At Cuzco it is reddish, while at Arequipa it is 
whitish and soft; but in both places the stone 
is covered with plaster. 

Arequipa is gay with color, yellow, blue and 
pink — pink varying from orange to pale 
violet. There are charming white houses with 
doors and window frames of an intense blue. 
Arequipa is in the midst of a small irrigated 
oasis in the dry coastal zone, and because wood 
is scarce it is used with great economy. The 
wooden balcony, which is found in various 
forms in Cuzco, often ornamented with elabo- 
rately carved panels, brackets, and balusters, 
in Arequipa is replaced by a corbled and 
moulded ledge of stone with a wrought-iron 
rail. It is a form easily adaptable to the con- 
crete house. 

Again, in Arequipa, we find ample wall sur- 
faces. Windows and doorways are enframed 
with stone. There are doorways reminiscent of 
Ronda in Spain, with flat pilasters, moulded 
and ornamented capitals, moulded lintels, 
sometimes an entablature remotely classic. 
These elements are derived from the Spanish 
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Do ‘Guests Know 
What is Being Cooked? 


—— times a day—twenty-one times a week 
—over a thousand times a year—greasy fumes, smoke, 
steam and odors from your cooking are borne by the air 
from your kitchen to every room in the house, where they 
linger for hours. Keep your menu a secret—make your 
home a cleaner, more healthful place by installing an 


[LGAIR 


The ILGAIR is a compact, quiet-running 16-inch direct-con- 
nected exhaust fan with a fully enclosed self-cooled motor that can 
be easily installed in the window sash or wall opening. Costs but a 
few cents a day to operate. It’s ajoy to work in a kitchen that is ven- 
tilated with an ILGAIR. 


See your electrical or hardware dealer for demon- 
stration or write us for free illustrated booklet. 
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GO HEALTH 
WEEK 
t r Zjrd 40th 
Ventilation. 
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y y We -FOR OFFICES: 
- STORES -FACTORIES - PUBLIC BUILDINGS: 
- RESTAURANTS - THEATRES - HOUSES - ETC: 


OR Aan 


ILG ELECTRIC VENTILATING CO., 2861 NORTH CRAWFORD AVE., CHICAGO 

















A Treat for Lovers of Antiques 


The Next-to-Nothing House 


By Auice Van Leer Carrick 


HERE are books evidently written and printed 

| chiefly for the reader to dream over and to dream 
about. One of them is this record of “the little 

low 18th-century cottage” in which Daniel Webster 
had lodgings when he was a student at Dartmouth. 
The unassuming story of how the house came to be 








taken as a home, and how it was furnished and beautified 
in the way it ought to be, is one not to be hastily read or 
to be dismissed with a single reading if one wants to 





a 








get all of its quality. = 
Mrs. Carrick is a recognized authority on “antiques”’ When Their Beauty Is Gone 
and has often written about them. Here, in intimate, ef ’ 
chatty fashion, she tells about her own home and the ILTED flowers, sweepings, broken crockery, 
hs ar age ae: : snocigs ze =! rags, tin cans and garbage are all quickly and 
wonderful things she has gathered for every room in it. easily disposed of in homes that are Kerner- 
The rooms are described so that they could easily be ator-equipped. They are dropped into the hopper 
visualized without the pictures; but we are grateful for door in 5s ee flue and fall into — in 
> mc mo fe sathine ike three er — < i : - cinerator below Oo operating cost, for the refuse, 
the pictures (something like three score of them in the tecll. te the calp fucl requied. Mencombentities 
book) because we never before saw anything quite like are removed with the ashes. No need for frequent 
them in the way they portray the charm of things old- trips to an insanitary garbage can. No excuse for the 
fashioned. — Concord, N. H., Monitor. accumulation of inflammable refuse in the basement. 


Ask your architect or write for the interesting 
illustrated Kernerator booklet 


Attractively bound. $2.50 KERNER INCINERATOR COMPANY 
1023 Chestnut St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


At All Booksellers, or 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 
8 Arlington Street Sa ae) pom Boston (17), Mass. 


Built-in-the- Chimney 
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The Crowning Glory 


of Stucco Homes 








Residence of 
Mrs. Solomon Hirsch 
171 St. Clair St., Portland, Ore. 


HERE is no other finish like Bay 

State. It stands alone in the 

dual service it offers to all homes of 
cement and stucco. 


The beauty of Bay State alone 
would make it the favorite finish. 
But this master coating does more 
than make a home distinctive. It 
makes it waterproof. 


For Bay State sinks into every pore 
and crevice, and seals the walls it 
covers against dampness. The hard- 
est rain cannot beat through a Bay 
State coated house. 


On new homes, Bay State changes 
the drab, uneven color of cement or 
stucco to a pure, rich white or to a 
beautiful tint. On old homes, Bay 
State brings back the newness of 
youth. This finish lasts for years. 
Always ask for Bay State by name. 


Bay State Brick and Cement Coat- 
ing offers you a choice of white or a 
complete range of colors. Let us 
send you samples of your favorite 
tint. And Booklet No. 17 shows 
many homes that have been made dis- 
tinctively beautiful with Bay State. 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO., Inc. 
Paint and Varnish Makers 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Branch Stores in All Principal Cities 


New York Office 
211-219 Forty-seventh St., Brooklyn 


Philadelphia Office 
1524 Chestnut Street 


Southern Office 
Box 322, Greenville, S. C. 


BAY, STATE 


Brick and Cemen 





THE BAY STATER 

















THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
Renaissance, and in the hands of the native 
Indian craftsman they have acquired a distinct 
character, at once naive and boldly vigorous. 
The sculpture is crude but decidedly pictur- 
esque, archaic at times, generally interesting in 
design, brilliant in light and shade. It is a kind 
of sculpture which, in its boldness, is suited to 
execution in concrete. It might be modeled or 
cast of a mixture of concrete and about ten per 
cent of lime. 

The houses are, for the most part, of a single 
story or of two stories with a flat parapeted 
roof which becomes a terrace — a pleasant re- 
treat in the cool of the evening. 

In strange contrast to these flat roofs, with 
moulded cornices and parapets, is an occa- 
sional steeply pitched hip roof, quite unac- 
countable in this climate where there is no 
snow. This type of roof is reserved for very 
small buildings, generally of only a single 
room, and is built of masonry or of bamboo or 
light branches covered with mortar. 

The plan of the Peruvian house is without 
complications. Invariably the rooms are dis- 
posed about an interior court or patio, as in 
the Spanish house which derives its scheme 
from the Moorish dwelling. It is the logical 
scheme for city houses which are built one 
against another — the inevitable scheme in a 
tropical or semitropical country. As a rule, 
the court is paved and is open to the sky. A 
large court becomes a garden with flowering 
trees and masses of plants and a fountain; and 
it may have a one or two-story arcade like a 
cloister, or a wooden gallery which gives 
access to the upper rooms. There are splendid 
galleries with carved posts, balusters and 
brackets. These, too, recall the Moorish house. 

Particularly enchanting is a picturesque 
street in Arequipa which runs along the river 
for a short distance. It is hardly wide enough 
to permit two vehicles to pass one another. 
One picks his way leisurely over the rough 
cobblestones and pauses to get glimpses 
through the courts of the houses to gardens at 
the back, and the river bank beyond with its 
gaunt eucalyptus trees. The lower windows on 
the street are barred with wrought-iron grilles, 
many of them of interesting quality and design, 
quite flat against the wall or projected to 
permit a view up and down the street. Almost 
every upper story window has an iron balcony. 
The Latin fondness for balconies prevails in 
South America. 

Incidentally, there is a type of balcony 
which in western countries, is peculiar to Peru 
and which is reminiscent of Egypt, Arabia and 
India. There are splendid examples in Lima 
and Cuzco. It is a wooden balcony enclosed 
with lattice blinds, infrequently with glazed 
sash, a kind of projecting bay supported on 
brackets. Of dark wood, richly carved, it 
becomes a beautiful ornament on a simple 
plastered fagade. It may be severely simple, 
vet decorative and cheerful in color —a 
white house with an ultramarine balcony like 
the Casa del Balc6én Azul in the cathedral 
square of Cuzco. 

The elaborately carved balconies of the 
Casa Tagle Torre in Lima are celebrated. They 
call to the imagination pictures of the days of 
the height of the Spanish viceregency. A fiesta, 














DOUBLE SIZE 
RASPBERRIES 
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Green’s Syracuse 


Red Raspberry 
Twice the ordinary size and of the highest 
flavor. Hardy, and will weather the severest 
winter. An abundant bearer; energy goes into 
fruit instead of plant; its flesh is firm and juicy; 
a beautiful brightcrimson. Fruiting season is 
one. Orders limited to one to 50 plants to a 
patron. 
GREEN’S OTHER SPECIAL FRUITS ARE: 
7 Caco Grape. Early red grape, good 
size, compact form, richin sugar. It’s 
healthy and very prolific. 
Green’s Bosc Pear. Extra 
large; distinctive shape; delic- 
. ious flavor. Vigorous grower. 
Green’s Rochester Peach. 
™\\\ Beautiful bright cheek, yellow flesh 
; @ of highestquality. Unusually hardy; 
very productive. 
Buy Green’s Pedigreed Trees 


—buy direct from Green and save 
money as thousands of others have 
done during the last 40 years. Eat 


Green’s fruits and live longer— 

Green’s Apple, Pear, Plum, Peach, 

Nut Trees; Green’s Currants, Gooseberries, 

Blackberries, Raspberries, Strawberries; 

thrifty northern grows shade trees and shrubs. 
ee. You will save agent’s profits 

—our trees have been sold 'by catalogue only for 

more than 40 years. Green’s catalogue is filled with 

practical and useful information on fruit growing. 

Also ask for C, A. Green’s booklet ‘‘ How I Made the 

Old Farm Pay.’’ 

Green’s Nursery Co., 277-287 Green St., Rochester, N. Y. 

















FOR MANY YEARS 


JACOBS BIRD-HOUSES 


have been purchased by 
thousands all over the 
country, because they are 
beautiful and uniformly 
successful. 


@ To have birds live about your home 
YOU need know very little about their 
habits WE know how to make 
houses that birds will occupy. Thou- 
sands of testimonial letters prove 
that. Write for our new 1923 FREE 
booklet showing 25 Nest Boxes and 
Colony Houses from $1.50 to $125. 


Jacobs Bird-House and Manufacturing Co. 
Waynesburg, Pa. 

















Wild Folk 


By SAMUEL SCOVILLE, JR. 


BSORBING tales of the comedies 
and the tragedies, the romance 
and the fight-for-life, of the folk of 

forest, stream, and sky — among them 
The Seventh Sleeper, whose ancestors 
“learned the secret of the gas attack a 
million years before the Boche’’; Chippy, 
the living steam-shovel; Old Man Quill- 
pig, the pincushion of the woods; and 
even the strange denizens of far-away 
Arctic seas. Mr. Scoville combines first- 
hand knowledge of his subject with a 
humorous, picturesque style and point 
of view that is most delightful. 


Illustrated by Charles Livingston Bull 
and Carton Moorepark. $2.00 
At All Booksellers, or 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 
Boston (17), Mass. 
oan 


8 Arlington Street - 
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Alluring Joys 
for Summer Days 


No matter what your experiences may 
have been, this year grow Kunderd 
Gladioli and know what it means to your 
keenest desires to have not only gorgeous 
blooms, but the newest Kunderd-created 
ruffled and plain-petal varieties. 

Glads are wonderful—dbut Kunderd 
Glads lead the world in marvelous color- 
ing and perfect type. The exquisite dainti- 
ness of Kunderd-created Ruffled Gladioli 
will astound the new grower, just as they 
thrill those who have long enjoyed these 
glorious flowers. 


FREE Catalog Tells 
About Collection Offers 


Get my 1923 catalog at once and read 
the Special Collection offers. Special 
Collection “‘A,” consisting of 12 varieties of 
my new gladioli, each separately wrapped 
and named, sent postpaid anywhere in 
the United States and Canada for $3.00. 
(Catalog value $4.00.) 

My beautifully illustrated catalog de- 
scribes nearly four hundred varieties, show- 
ing 28 in color. It also contains my 
personal cultural directions. Send for it 
to-day—NOW—while it’s on your mind. 

A. E. KUNDERD 
Box 7, Goshen, Indiana, U. S. A. 
The originator of The Ruffled Gladiolus 
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New House Beautiful 
Lantern Slides 


HREE new House BEAUTIFUL lantern 

slide Collections with accompanying lec- 
tures are now ready for winter booking. 
Reservations for these are now being made 
so that it is well to fix your dates for them as 
soon as possible. These slides are listed as 
follows: 


‘‘Gardens’’ — 50 slides, each beautifully colored, of 
gardens from every part of the country. 


“Period Furniture for Modern Houses’’ — This 
set includes individual pieces of furniture, both old, and 
reproductions, and interiors showing them in proper 
groupings and settings. 


“The Small House’’ — Exterior views of the moder- 
ate priced house in its many different phases. Plans of 
several of these houses will be shown. 


We shall also have a collection showing 
interiors of the Small House which will 
be ready the first of December, and 
which may be booked now. 


The price for rental of the Garden Collection, with 

lecture, is $10.00 per evening; for the others $7.50 with 
lecture, $5.00 without lecture, to be paid in advance to 
insure reservation. Subscribers to these collections are to 
pay the transportation charges both ways. 
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ANNI es 
| =.'|, CURTAIN ROD 


Every Kirsch Curtain Rod provides 


ns 









paar Hye 


Better draping opportunities of almost end- 
Dealers less variety. ; 
Every- All four windows at the left— for ex- 
where ample—were draped 















on the Kirsch triple 
rod, such as pictured. 





CURTAIN Rops 


—and our free book on window treat- 
ment ideas—are making tasteful win- 


dow drapings a National habit. 
Kirsch Rods come single, double or triple, 
to secure any effect; extension style or 
cut-to-length to fit any window. 


The FLAT CONSTRUCTION of 
Kirsch Curtain Rods Combines sag- 
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less strength with artistic grace. \ 200 we goOR 

ac a perfect support for pare 
raperies, displaying every 

charm. FREE BOOK 

They are particularly easy of Up-to-Date 


to put up and take off the 
brackets, which are of 
exclusive Kirsch design. 
The rods attach or de- 
tach by merely tilting, 
yet cannot come 
down accidentally. 


The beautiful and 
lasting Velvetone 
Brass or Velvetone 
White finish pre- 
vents rust or tar- 
nish; keeps 
rods like new 
for years. 


Window Drapings 
Our Seventh Annual book, biggest 


and most valuable of all. Pictures 
window drapings for every room in 
full colors. 


Gives practical information as to ma- 
terials, rods, color schemes, etc. Get it 
to plan your drapes—free on request. 


KIRSCH MFG. CO. 


17 Prospect Ave. Sturgis, Mich, U.S.A. 


KIRSCH MFG. COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD. 
400 Tecumseh St., Woodstock, Ontario 
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Remember to ask tor K%kbeh 


The Original Flat Curtain Rod 















TREES AS GOOD 
CITIZENS 


By 
CHARLES LATHROP PACK 


President American Tree Association 
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LB ig simple words, with clear 
—- pictures, this book tells 
Ss""_— how to identify shade-trees; 
how to select varieties for 
every location; how to keep 
trees healthy, and everything 
about trees. 

students, teachers, nature 
officials will find it neces- 
interesting. Any one 
home owner should 


Home owners, 
lovers and civic 
sary, instructive and 
can enjoy it. Every 
have it. 

Cloth bound, 268 pages, 16 full color plates; 
125 other illustrations. 


By mail, postpaid, only $2.00. On approval 


The School Book of Forestry 
By the same author 


Your appreciation of our forests will be- 
come greater as you read this book, 
which brings the clean, sweet, invigorating 
air of the woods into your home. How to 
know forest trees; why trees are necessary to 
prosperity; how to conserve our richest 
natural asset. 

Cloth bound, 159 pages, liberally illustrated. 


By mail, postpaid, only $1.00. On approval 
AMERICAN TREE ASSOCIATION 
1214 16th Street, Washington, D. C. 
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FINDING YOUTH 
By Nelson Andrews 


How many of us, whether we are forty, thirty, or 
even twenty-five years of age, have not failed in some 
philosophic moments to mciiie *r what we shall be like 
and what we shall find life like, at sixty? ‘Harvey 
Allen,” according to the narration of Nelson Andrews 
in this absorbing little book, declares the fountain of 
youth, like the kingdom of heaven, to be within us! 
His record of his experiences at sixty years of age, is 
straightforward, simple, even homely, and it carries 
conviction in every word.—Spring field Republican. 


$1.00 | 
At All Booksellers, or 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PREss 
Boston (17), Mass. | 


8 Arlington Street = - 














THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
and in the streets a religous procession of 
dignitaries, priests and acolytes, scarlet, black 
and white, banners borne aloft, blaze of white 
and flash of polished metal, effigies robed in 
velvet and brocade, laden with jeweled orna- 
ments, inappropriate regal splendour, a surg- 
ing crowd eager to see and participate — gaily 
dressed Spaniards, soldiers, Indians in their 
picturesque costumes, beggars in rags. The 
blinds of the balconies are open and now one 
can see into them as well as be seen. They are 
like boxes at the opera — filled with charming 
ladies and their gallants. These are the women 
who for their beauty brought renown to Peru. 
The finely wrought balconies, enriched further 
for the occasion of the fiesta, with rugs and 
brocades, are their appropriate setting. Sucha 
picture exists only imaginatively now. 

But here is a picture of to-day, so different, 
but not without an element of poetry, in the 
little river street of Arequipa — a picanteria 
(there are many, but this one is characteristic) 
where one goes to meet friends, to eat a little 
and drink a good deal. It is in company witha 
row of shops all very gay with their pink walls 
and green doors, and other cafés with amusing 
signs suspended over their doors — little dark 
rooms inside —the whole effect suggesting 
Greenwich Village and its ‘Hole in the Wall’ 
and ‘Le Chat Noir,’ because it looks the way 
Greenwich Village would like to look. There is 
real atmosphere here although, as it hangs in 
the air of the cafés, it is not appetizing. 

The sign swung over the door of our particu- 
lar picanteria gives us its name, ‘El Olimpo.’ 
The door is worthy of notice; its entire surface 
is carved quaintly and richly with arabesques 
— the single note of splendor. The night comes 
quickly after sunset, and the scene within is 
like a Rembrandt — dim shadows and a single 
light illuminating interesting faces. In and out 
of the shadows move a half-breed soldier and a 
girl, in a native dance, the music a hunch- 
back’s strumming of a guitar and the sweet 
singing of a boy, a song repeated again and 
It is a strange native melody, Spanish- 
Indian, known as a ?rista, heavy and melan- 
choly, oddly suited to the movement of a 
dance. It isa nightly revelry, and how strange 
ly it strikes the ear — a mingling of laughter 
and music as melancholy as death. 

Daylight again, and sunshine pouring into 
the cheerful dining-room of a makeshift hotel 
at Yura where there are mineral baths. Here 
is a pictorial charm which delights the senses 
added to utility, produced with the greatest 
economy of means and materials. The walls 
are whitewashed, the ceiling is painted blue. 
Blue doors and muntined window sash are set 
in deep splayed recesses. The window arches 
are segmental on the outside, squared on the 
inside. 

It is proper that architecture should some- 
times aim at fulfilling the conditions of a 
picture. It does so appropriately when the 
elements are simple, as they are in the domes- 
tic buildings of Peru, and depend so much for 
their effectiveness on the play of sunlight and 
shade, on the relation of tones, on the judicious 
use of flowers and green things for color con- 
trasts. It is for their pictorial charm that the 
houses of Peru are noteworthy. 
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Genuine Reed Furniture 


Reed Shop Creations, made of the finest 
Selected Reed, are noted for Durability, 
Luxurious Comfort, and Artistic Charm, 


Our Personal Service in aiding patrons 
to secure just the particular Design 
and Coloring that appeal to the indi- 
vidual taste is an advantage not found 
in the ave age store where selection is 
usually confined to the stock on hand. 


HIGHEST QUALITY—NOT HIGHEST PRICED 
Imported Decorative Fabrics 


The REED SHOP, Inc. 


9 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 


“Illustrations of Reed Furniture” forwarded, 25c Postage 




















California Bungalow Books 








and “Draughtsman” each contain Bun- 
galows and Two Stories. ‘Plan Kraft" Two Stories. 
“Kozy Homes” Bungalows. $1. 00 each—all four for $3.00. 
“De Luxe Flats" $1.00. 


DE LUXE BUILDING CO 
518 Union League Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 


“Home Kraft” 

















BRASSWARE for GIFTS 


END for beautifully illustrated miniature 

portfolio of brass candlesticks, sconces, can- 
delabra, coffee sets, etc. eproductions of 
authentic old English and Colonial designs, 
reasonably priced. 


VERA B. SCOTT 


Sixteen Bank Street, New York 

















The Boy Who Lived 
in Pudding Lane 


By Sarah Addington 


* ‘To shed light upon the life of a popular idol, shamefully neg- 
met by historians,’ is the worthy purpose of this book, which 
truly fills a long-felt want. The kero of it, who in spite of that 
neglect “has gloriously risen above the conspiracy of historians to 
world-wide celebrity,’ is no less a person than Santa Claus; and 
the heretofore unpublished record of his early years, including 
his reason for adopting his noble profession, are supplied in 
satisfying detail. 

“To reveal further how Santa Claus was inspired to become a 
toymaker, how he first happened to think of coming down the 
chimney to bestow gifts, how and why he became, as it were, 
obligated to remember all good and obedient children at least 
once a year, and other turning points in his career, would show 
a lack of the sense of fitness. They should be read aloud to an 
appropriate audience. Any one under twelve is appropr.ate. 
And those over twelve will wish they weren't. But they can at 
least look at the —. and kave a treat too. Honestly, this 
is a very jolly "—N. Y. Tribune. 


Mlustrated in color by Gertrude Kay 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS, OR 


THE ATLANTIC seamed PRESS 
8 Arlington Street - - - Boston (17), Mass. 
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OurR BACK-YARD VEGETABLE 
GARDEN 


(Continued from page 60) 


five years of crops have been harvested. 

The fourth year there will be some grapes, 
next year for all the family, and after that from 
two vines you can supply your friends. 

About the fourth or fifth year, plums, 
peaches and cherries will afford you a sample 
crop, but a heavy crop may appear about the 
sixth year. Then you get fruit as luck favors 
up to twenty years of bearing when these 
trees are probably exhausted, unless you were 
extra skillful in managing them. 

Pears and apples are last to appear from 
young trees; it may be the tenth year from 
planting before you have a peck from a tree, 
but you are then fairly certain of a crop 
beyond the span of your life. 

In planning for the positions of each fruit 
and vegetable crop I would arrange in reversed 
order, from apple to radish; for the more per- 
manent the crop the more carefully considered 
its placing. There should be a zoning restric- 
tion or other economic requirement that a 
part at least of the tree planting about the 
home should be permanent fruit trees. If 
every yard grew two kinds of fruit the taste 
of fruit there afforded would keep dealers’ 
bins perennially empty and pomology would 
be more important than medicine. The im- 
provement in our living conditions thus be- 
gins in our back yard. 

How many of these fruits, then, how many 
trees of each, how far apart, how arranged, 
how much space left for small fruits and vege- 
tables, and what are the special points in the 
culture of each? These are all fair questions 
but not always easily answered directly, for 
conditions vary in different parts of the coun- 
try. We shall locate our garden in the condi- 
tions of soil and climate centered on the line 
of Boston - Buffalo- Cleveland - Chicago. For 
other parts of our country use discretion and 
common sense with the directions. Books, 
bulletins and special reports on the various 
crops give us suggestions and advice, but 
experience ever varies and new methods may 
be suggested by the mere beginner. These 
notes are an attempt to tell of methods and 
results in the personal way not given in books, 
the minute details of procedure that the large- 
scale expert supposes are familiar to everybody. 
Even grandpa was an infant once, and there is 
no place to start gardening except at the very 
beginning. 


XTENSION agents working with farm 

women in 1921 gave 11,000 demonstra- 
tions in home management and arrangement. 
Results from these demonstrations reported 
to the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture included 12,500 homes built or remodeled 
according to demonstration suggestions, 7000 
kitchens rearranged, 65,000 homes screened, 
and 5000 water systems, 4000 septic tanks, 
and 7000 lighting systems installed. 
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‘Lift up the latch—walk in!”’ 


OSPITALITY radiates from the colonial doorway when 
each detail is gracefully and genuinely in keeping. Latches 
and door handles are manufactured by Sargent & Company to 


ia 
OCRS © 


RGENT | 


lardware 








Colonial 
Knockers 


These knockers are the 
finishing touch in 
decorative hardware for 
the colonial door. They 
come in several designs 
—each quaint and 
beautiful and each 
made of solid, time-re- 
sisting brass. Put both 
Sargent latch and 
knocker on your 
colonial doorway! 


harmonize with all colonial doorways, whether Dutch or New 


England in style. 


For every door and window in every room in your house there 
And remember that it offers 
you the utmost in security and life-long service. 


is the proper Sargent Hardware. 


Send for the Sargent Book of Designs and select with your 
architect just the hardware needed for your home. 


These handles may be used on one or both 
sides of the door, connecting with the Sargent Cylinder Lock 
that provides complete security. Their cordial gleam of wel- 
come comes from the finest solid brass or bronze. 
beautifully designed—as lasting and as satisfying as the home. 


They are 





Sargent Door 
Closers 


SARGENT & COMPANY 


Hardware Mamufacturers 
29 Water St. 


close all doors silently and 
surely and keep them shut. 

small size, most reason- 
ably priced, is convenient 
for the door within the 
home that must be closed. 


New Haven, Conn. 











BEAVER CULTURE 


LTHOUGH the practicability of beaver 
farming has not been fully demonstrated, 

the United States Department of Agriculture 
believes that the business of raising beavers 
for their fur may develop, under proper control 
measures, into a profitable branch of fur farm- 
ing. With a small beginning the enterprise 
seems to promise an advance to good returns. 
A fertile field for beaver culture may be 
found in connection with projects for the 
reforestation with conifers of burned or cut- 
over timberlands. Many of these areas, cleared 
by ax or fire and later covered with a second 
growth of aspen, willow, and pin cherry, are 
for the time considered almost worthless. Over 


much of the northern border of the United 
States and still larger areas of Canada where 
such land is found it is generally unsuited for 
agriculture and would not pay taxes until 
again covered by valuable forest timber, but 
would supply ideal food for beavers, and if 
stocked with them could be made to yield an 
income while the process of reforestation is 
going on. 

The animals should not be introduced un- 
controlled into places where their activities 
may menace irrigation or power ditches, im- 
portant road or railroad grades, or agricultural 
districts. A suitable food supply and perma- 
nent water should be assured. 








Howse ISO 


NOT PORTABLE ga 


- By-ee O ee ee 
You can buy all the material for a complete home direct from the man- 


» profits on the lumber, millwork, hard- 


ufacturer and save four 
today for Free Aladdin Catalog No. 362. 


ware and labor. Write 


Beautiful Colonial Bungalow 
All the lumber for this charming bungalow is cut to fit by the Aladdin 
system (not portable). wate savings of over 18% waste in lumber 
and up to 30% savings on labor. Ask your nearest Aladdin neigh- 
bor. Aladdin homes are warm, strong and ga 
lasting — built everywhere. Thousands of 
satisfied Aladdin customers. 






Story-and-a-Half Bungalow 
Here is a beautiful California. bungalow. Shingled walls and de- 
) signed in both one-story and story-and-a-half floor 
‘plans. Latter contains four bed-rooms. 






12-Room Dutch Colonial 
Prices quoted include all lumber cut to fit, windows, doors, wood- 
work, glass, paints, hardware, nails, lath, roofing and complete 
drawings and instructions. Highest grade lumber for all interior 
woodwork, siding, and outside finish. Send today for Free Aladdin 


Catalog No. 362. 

The ALADDIN Co., PAX SEY 
Also Mills and Offices at Wilmington, North 
Carolina; Portland, Oregon; and Toronto, Ontario 


























DAVID THE DREAMER 
By Ralph Bergengren 


“We fell in love with this book, before we read a word 
of it, just on account of the illustrations. They are 
unique, the work of a young Rumanian artist, Tom 

| Freud, whose work is new to America. Then when we 

| read Mr. Bergengren’s stories we found them just as 

quzint as the illustrations. The parent who has occa- 
sion to read this book to his small son or daughter will 
find that he has lighted upon a child's book that is 
different.” — Boston Traveler 


$2.50 
At All Booksellers, or 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PREss 
8 Arlington Street - Boston (17), Mass. 























THE HOUSE BLAGCTIFUL 


THE DEPERSONALIZED ROOM 
(Continued from page 48) 


half, both in England and in France, a genius 
seldom reproduced in our modern uses of its 
furniture. The Brothers Adam, and the great 
designers of the times of Louis quinze and 
seize, created exquisite single pictures that 
were yet part of coherent rooms and were the 
more exquisite because of their places in the 
whole. They did this partly by creating a back- 
ground that was itself of such signal decora- 
tive importance that it entered as a positive 
element into every group, so that it actually 
helped create the group, and at the same time 
held them all together, and partly by syn- 
chronizing the line patterns, the line move- 
ments even, of their furniture and architec- 
tural setting and their ornaments, with a 
sensitive subtlety and absolute completeness. 
Here are two hints that may well be adapted 
to our humbler modern problems: first, the use 
of a background that will not merely be a blank 
like so much of our usual flat gray and tan; 
second, more regard for a line pattern in our 
rooms, more interest in our furniture as contri- 
butions of line to one line design transcending 
the separate pieces. 

But the surest pattern on which to weave a 
continuously coherent room is the pattern of 
personal purpose. It is the external, profes- 
sional point of view of the decorator that has 
set us up these ‘stagey,’ disjointed, rooms so 
smartly picturized. So it is the directly oppo- 
site point of view that will best carry them on 
above their own defects. The room must be 
made, not merely to be looked at from any 
angle, outside or in, but made also to be lived 
in. It must be built to foster the usual pur- 
poses of those who are to use it. It must natu- 
rally facilitate the customary life. True, ease of 
living does not by itself insure a beautiful 
room — our grandmothers were quite com- 
fortable in an unbeautiful hodge-podge — but 
it can build the underlying structure that will 
knit together the parts in an easy flowing rela- 
tion. A room made to fit our lives has a natu- 
ral continuity that is at the opposite pole from 
the poster effect of a decorator’s vista. 

This cannot be done on a day’s command. 
No efficient busy hustling, or lavish ordering 
can set up a purposeful room in a single job. 
It must grow gradually out of the daily casual 
life. Tentative at first, in its arrangement, it 
will readjust itself until it has fallen into the 
permanent, typical relations that life demands 
of it. Then on the general outline that normal 
use has defined, the skilful devices of line pat- 
tern and balance and background design will 
fulfill the promise of its charm. 

Thus you will banish at once the artificiality 
and cold immobility of the decoratorish design. 
With the more complex composition the 
skeleton will be concealed. No longer will the 
room be too obviously done. And with your 
groups defined by your own needs and a more 
mobile organization in the plan, you will no 
longer feel yourself intruder in too nice an 
equipoise. Instead of a clever stage set for an 
outside audience, you will have a milieu for 
yourself, an adjustable instrument for your life 
fitted to your shifting interests as you move 














m Spl Cndig 
Rose Garden for"IO 


Twelve Fascinating Roses 
that will bloom from 
early summer until frost 


Madame Butterfly — Bright pink, apricot and 


Rey ere eS le Oe RN $1.50 
Francis Scott Key — Large, very double, deep 
Ns aa 58 se Ba A as 4a sens Bae hae ean 6 1.00 
Ophelia — Salmon flesh, shaded with rose.... 1.00 
Red Radiance — Cerise red, very fragrant.... 1.00 
Mme. Caroline Testout — Fragrant, bright, 
satiny-rose flowers. A great garden favorite.. 1.00 
Konigen Carola — Covered with fragrant bright 
rose-colored blooms all season............... 1.00 
His Majesty — Full petaled, sweet scented, dark 
crimson. Splendid when cut.............. 1.00 
Golden Ophelia — Perfectly formed golden- 
I PO Ne wien pve wae ner ae aikos cteseinar ee ee 1.00 
William F. Dreer — Very delicate soft shell- 
pink, base of petals rich golden yellow........ 1.75 
Pharisaer — Rosy white, shaded with salmon.. 1.00 


Columbia — Beautiful rose pink, very fragrant 1.00 
Los Angeles — Flame pink, toned coral and gold 1.50 


’ Twelve 2-year-old, strong, well-branched and rooted, 
field-grown, budded plants that would cost $13.75 if 
purchased separately, all for $10.00, prepaid to you. 


Order at once. Roses will be shipped at 
proper time for planting. 


Send for our Spring Seed and Plant Book, listing many 


fine Roses, Flowers, Vegetables, the best of the new and older 
varieties. It's condensed, and easily read. Free for the asking, 


HART & VICK— Seedmen 
63 STONE ST. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 









































DECORATED FURNITURE 
































Allows the purchaser the exercise of individual 
taste in finish and decoration. 
One may select colors or figured decorations to harmon- 


ize with other surroundings or interiors, and thereby 
realize the satisfaction of having aided in their creation. 


Leavens Colonial and Decorated Furniture is noted for 
its beautiful simplicity of design and its adaptability. 
Somewhere in the Leavens line you will find that set or 
single piece for which you are searching. 


Send for literature on decorated and 
colonial furniture 


WILLIAM LEAVENS & CO., INC. 
Manufacturers 


32 Canal Street - - Boston, Mass. 
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“Dixie White” for side { 
walls to secure an attractive 
wide shingle effect; Varie- 
gated Moss Green shades of 
18-inch “CREO-DIPT” 
Stained Shingles on roof 
strengthened the Colonial 
White of the side walls. 


OUR home can be made to reflect all the individuality and charm 

that good architectural design can create if you use “‘CREO-DIPT”’ 
Stained Shingles on both side walls and roofs in the proper sizes and 
selected colors. 


“Dixie White” treatment is especially adaptable to certain settings. 
Then, there are Greens, Browns, Reds and Grays, and unusual possibil- 
ities with variegated colors. 


All straight grain shingles preserved with creosote and pure earth 
pigments ground in linseed oil insure long life building material. You 
save painting and repair bills. 

Send 25c for Portfolio of fifty large Photographs of homes of all sizes 

by prominent Architects. Ask about our special ‘‘CREO-DIPT” 

Stained Shingles for Thatched Roof effect; also the large 24-inch 

“CREO-DIPT” Stained Shingles for the wide shingle effect on side 

walls, either in Dixie White for the true Colonial white effect, or 

shades of green, brown, red or gray. 

CREO DIPT COMPANY. Inc. 
1077 Oliver St. North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities. Many Lumber Dealers Carry Standard Colors in Stock 
Pp 
Portfolio Plant at Minnesota Transfer, St. Paul, for Western Distributors 


‘CREO-DIPT 
Stained Shingles 























For the Connoisseur of Biography and Letters 


Memories of a Hostess 


A Chronicle of Eminent Friendships 
Drawn chiefly from the Diaries of Mrs. James T. Fields 


By M. A. DeWo.tre Howe 


HE value of this book is in little things — little intimate 
glimpses of the great men and women who were almost daily 








companions of the genial publisher, James T. Fields, and his wife. 
Chance remarks, comments upon each other’s literary efforts, 
witticisms, odd little habits and ways — all were grist that came 
to the mill of Mrs. Fields’s pen and paper. Was it intuition that 


Victorians” would be eagerly read by later generations? Did she 
realize that she was the privileged member of a literary and artistic 
circle which, perhaps, justified Dr. Holmes in naming Boston “the 
hub of the universe”? However it may be, she found it a duty and 
a pleasure to record the events of her social life with what accuracy 
she could — and for this instinct we offer her gratitude. 


Mr. Howe has chosen wisely and pieced together carefully from 
the wealth of Mrs. Fields’s pages. The result is a well-set interest- 
ing pageant of literary Boston of the sixties and seventies. 

— Christian Science Monitor. 


Illustrated with rare portraits and facsimiles. $4.00 
+ 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 
8 Arlington Street - - Boston (17), Mass. 








told her these everyday happenings in the lives of the “American | 
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JANUARY SALE 
OF ‘WALPOLE’ LINENS 


EXCEPTIONAL REDUCTIONS 





PURE IRISH LINEN TABLE 
CLOTHS AND NAPKINS 


25% below regular prices 


Various Floral Designs 


Owing to a limited: quantity of each pattern, orders 
will be filled as far as possible to the illustration. 





TABLE CLOTHS NAPKINS TO MATCH 
2x2 yds. Sale Price $7.50 each 22x22ins......Sale Price $9.75 doz. 
2x2} yds .Sale Price $9.00 each 24x24 ins. . Sale Price $10.85 doz. 
2x3 yds. . Sale Price $10.85 each 

Other values in Table Cloths illus- 7 

trated in our Sale List. a 





















































No. 37 — PURE LINEN 


No. WB3— IMPORTED COTTON SHEETS HEMSTITCHED 
AND PILLOW CASES 
Size 20 x 37 ins. 


Sheets, 72 x 108 ins......Sale Price $12.80 each Sale Price $24.75 doz 
Sheets, 900 x 108 ins... . ..Sale Price $16.20 each 15x24 ins. to match 
Pillow Cases, 22 x 36 in., Sale Price $3.15 each Sale Price $13.50 doz. 


January 
Sale 
List 

on 
request 





All goods 
purchased 
sent post 
No. RS2— BATH SET free to 
Comprising one Bath Mat, two Towels and any part 
two Wash Cloths, in Rose, Lavender or Blue of the 
Borders. Complete with Monogram to match. U.S.A 
Also in all White, with any Color Monogram i aoe 
desired. Sale Price $10.00 set. 


WALPOLE BROTHERS 


HOUSEHOLD LINEN SPECIALISTS, ESTABLISHED 1766 
587 Boyt ston Street. Boston, Massachusetts 
Aiso Fitth Avenue cor 35% Street, Wew JOrk, 
LONDON, DUBLIN. Factory: Waringstown, Ireland 
























HUCKABACK TOWELS 
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Program of the contest is now ready. 
Send your name at once to receive it. 





Lamp Design Competition 
Under Auspices of 


Art Alliance of America 
For Prizes Offered by 
DECORATIVE ARTS LEAGUE 


$300 

$200 

$100 
—and, if the design selected for production 
proves to be successful for the purpose in- 
tended, a further prize to its maker of 


$400 


Three additional prizes of $100 each may be awarded 
for meritorious designs. 

Contest closes February 1st, and will be followed by 
an exhibition. 

Results will be announced in this publication. It is 
expected that the design selected for production, and 
the name of the designer, will be given widespread 
national publicity. 

The jury will be appointed by the ART ALLIANCE 
OF AMERICA, 


... “A lamp of good taste; of great beauty; of 
maximum utility; of universal appeal and availability” 


This is an excellent opportunity for Shade designers, 
and for Lamp Standard designers, as well as for de- 
signers of entire Lamps. 

It costs nothing to enter the contest. It is open to 
everyone who has any designing ability. No obligation 
whatever is involved. 

There are important reasons why any one who is 
interested should write for the program of the contest 
immediately. 

Address at once — 


Lamp Design Contest Committee 


DECORATIVE ARTS LEAGUE 
Care of 
ART ALLIANCE OF AMERICA 
65 East 56th Street 
New York 



































Governor Winthrop Desk 


A piece of rare beauty, faithful in line and detail 
and custom built of the very best material by 
skilled cabinet makers. Genuine selected ma- 
hogany, hand-rubbed finish, dust proof drawers, 
solid brass fittings. Corresponds to the finest 
pieces sold by exclusive dealers and guaranteed 
to be satisfactory. 
38 inches long, 20 inches deep, 42 inches high. 


This is our Carefully boxed 
feature piece 0 
specially priced 


for shipment 
safe delivery. 
May be seen at House Beautiful offices. 
Sent on receipt of price or C. 0. D. with $20 deposit. 
Plates of other antique reproductions on request. 


WINTHROP FURNITURE Co., 185 5 0-sae Street 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


within it. The personal warmth that illumined 
the cluttered chaos of grandmother’s house will 
return, even though the chaos has given way to 
plan and composition. 

And, sweetest relief of all, no longer will our 
homes be standardized. Now, tell us a man’s 
income and we will predict his living-room. On 
so many thousand a year you will find the 
gate-legged table, Windsor chair, blue-and-gold 
drape combination. On so many thousand 
more you will have, instead, the refectory 
table, two-chair, two iron-candelabra tapestry- 
back unit. The picturesque little group theory 
of decoration permits of only so many permuta- 
tions and they have all been analyzed and 
card-catalogued. You consult the pocketbook, 
shuffle the cards and you have a room. But if 
rooms become again the natural settings for 
persons’ lives, they will retrieve their individu- 
ality. 

Enduring thanks to the Decorator. He has 
brought us out of confusion, but let him not 
halt us petrified at the exit. 


How To KEEP THE HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL 


(Continued from page 62) 


cover it with linoleum. I have seen this in de- 
signs and with surface simulating hardwood so 
successfully as tomake it difficult to detect from 
the real article, when laid in a furnished room. 

All of the above treatments furnish artistic 
and good backgrounds for furniture and rugs. 
All such floors are easily cared for by the dry 
mop, which removes the surface dust easily 
and rapidly. My plan is to dust them every 
other day, taking downstairs one morning 
and upstairs the next. As to rugs, | am more 
and more liking the modern cotton rug for 
chambers. There are many of the good ones 
which are not only inexpensive and easy to 
care for, but also very attractive. They are 
comparatively light and therefore easily shak- 
en and can take a trip to the laundry when ad- 
visable. Select those of good grade, as those 
too light in weight do not ‘stay put.’ The old- 
fashioned braided rugs and their machine- 
made reproductions, now so popular in rooms 
furnished with mahogany or other Colonial 
furniture, are very effective. 

I use the word curtains generically, as in- 
cluding both shades and draperies. As to the 
latter, simplicity is desirable. The elaborately 
draped windows are often beautiful, but too 
complicated draperies shut out air, collect dust, 
are a real incubus in regard to laundry work or 
cleaning, and really weigh upon the spirit 
during the summer season when showers are 
frequent. Shades, light or dark, and simple, 
washable curtains, looped back with band and 
hook, are my personal choice for upstairs. 
Shades made of flowered cretonne are used in 
some chambers with charming effect. Curtains 
are also graceful and effective when hung 
straight, with side draperies and top ruffle of 
chintz, blue and white Japanese crépe, old- 
fashioned calico, or cretonne, repeated in 
cushions and upholstery; and you may prefer 
this arrangement even at the sacrifice of some 





air and convenience. Striped and checked 
gingham, harmonizing with, or setting the note 
of the color scheme, is often very effective, used 
for top ruffles and straight draperies over soft 
white curtains. In all-white muslins or dimi- 
ties, select checks rather than stripes, the form- 
er wearing much better. Delicate light mate- 
rials should be laundered at least twice a year, 
as the gift in the dust from outside, if left too 
long, cuts and wears the material much more 
than laundering. 

Unbleached cotton makes soft, attractive 
draperies, in self-color or home-dyed, in ac- 
cordance with the color scheme of the room. 
I know a chamber having curtains of this mate- 
rial dyed a lovely yellow which gives the effect 
of sunshine on even the darkest day. Another 
room in the same house, an old-fashioned 
Colonial homestead, has those of unbleached, 
self-toned cotton, the edges finished with 
oldtime ball fringe. All of the windows in 
the large, old-fashioned Colonial house, one 
chamber of which is photographed for this ar- 
ticle, have been recently uniformly curtained 
with simple draperies of this same unbleached 
muslin, the edges and those of the looping 
bands, finished with the conventional Italian 
edge of needlework — in-and-out stitch with 
small points at two-inch intervals. The effect 
is most charming. The making of these cur- 
tains was an all-summer’s task for a member of 
the family, but the curtain proposition is 
surely solved for an indefinite number of years. 
Crépe-cloth or seersucker may be used for up- 
stairs draperies, when limited time or money 
makes the laundry work a consideration, as 
these materials may be washed, shaken, dried 
and given a quick trip from clothesline directly 
to windows. Select a windy day for the proc- 
ess. Pretty, old-fashioned looking bands for 
looping back any white draperies may be knit, 
crocheted or tatted from coarse cotton. 

Chamber furnishings should be simple and of 
a sort to be easily cared for, especially if paid 
service is limited or nil. Select mahogany or 
painted bedsteads of good and _ attractive 
design. (I confess to a personal liking for the 
immaculately clean metal beds.) Very com- 
plicated valances, draperies or coverings should 
be avoided, in the interests of cleanliness and 
also to eliminate unnecessary work. Teach the 
younger members of the family to open and 
strip their beds before leaving their rooms, and 
to place the bed clothing where a current of 
fresh air may blow over it. Throw open the 
windows as a matter of course. 

A desk for the bedroom is one of the pieces of 
furniture that nearly everyone will put on the 
essential list. Wastebaskets should be in- 
cluded without fail. Do not allow too many so- 
called ornaments to accumulate in any of the 
rooms and do not hang too many pictures on 
the walls. Simplicity in both respects makes 
for cleanliness, mental restfulness and elimina- 
tion of unnecessary work. 

One good weekly sweeping, upstairs, is 
enough to keep rooms and hall in good order. 
At this time the rugs should be cleaned with 
the vacuum cleaner or taken out and shaken or 
swept, bare floors swept with a hair brush and, 
later, if not waxed, gone over with a damp 
cloth. If waxed, dust them after sweeping, 
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“Let in 
the 
Sunlight” 


High Standards 


IGH quality requires high 

grading marks to inter- 
pret it. The American Win- 
dow Glass Co. grade markings 
represemt unusually high 
quality. Our“A” quality lights 
(seconds) are hardly distin- 
guishable from the ordinary 
“AA” grade. Our “B” quality 
lights (thirds) are practically 
as clear as most seconds. 

Be sure the grade markin 

onthe boxhas notbeenaltered. 
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Let in the light~keep out the dust 


B pong good friends, our books, deserve the protecting 
care of glass that they may retain their freshness 
and brightness to invite their constant use. Art objects 
and mementoes are even more attractive when they 
beckon to us behind artistically designed doors of glass. 


In every home, window glass rightly used, performs 
a double duty. While its foremost purpose is to let in 
the sunlight and bring good cheer to every room, it does 
valued service in keeping out dust while admitting light. 


AMERICAN WINDOW GLASS CO. 





GENERAL OFFICES, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 











For the Garden Enthusiast 


The Little Garden 


By Mrs. Francis KiNG 


F923 
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Pasfe -Liquid - Powdered 


POLISHING WAX 


VERY room needs the bright- 
ening touch of Johnson’s Pol- 
ishing Wax. It will rejuvenate 
your furniture, woodwork, floors and 
linoleum, and give your home that 
fine air of immaculate cleanliness. 


Your Linoleum will last longer and look 
better if you polish it occasionally with 
Johnson’s Prepared Wax. Johnson’s Wax 





RS. KING is known everywhere as an authority 

on her subject, and readers of the House Beautiful 
magazine are finding continual pleasure in her “ Chroni- 
cles of the Garden.”” The Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society has awarded to her the George Robert White 
Medal of Honor for eminent service in horticulture — 
highest honor of its kind in the United States and now 
first awarded to a woman. Her knowledge and enthu- 
siasm make her the best-fitted person in America to lead 
garden lovers in the pleasantest and most helpful way to 
achieve a small garden of which they will be proud. 


“The long evenings of winter are the ideal time for 
the planning that this concise yet charming volume 
makes possible. Spring is the time for planting, not 
planning, the garden.” — Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


Illustrated with pictures, plans and tables, $1.75 


At Ail Booksellers, or 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 
8 Arlington Street - . Boston (17), Mass. 




















‘Are You Building ? ? 


| 

| 
‘| 

L. 


prevents cracking and blistering—brings 
out the pattern and color—protects lino- 
leum from wear and makes cleaning easy. 


Woodwork 


and Furniture 
You can easily keep your 


For 
If you are building you should have our 
Book on Wood Finishing. It tells how in- 
expensive soft woods may be treated so 
they are as beautiful and artistic as hard- 
wood. We will gladly send it free and post- 
paid for the name of your dealer. Use 
coupon below. 


floors and woodwork in 
perfect condition by pol- 
ishing them occasionally 
with Johnson’s Paste or 
Liquid Wax. It cleans 
the surface and forms a 
thin protecting surface. 


_- ree—-_Book on Home Beautifying 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. H. B. 1, RACINE, WIS. 

(Canadian Factory—Brantford) 
“The Wood Finishing Authorities” 
Please send me free and postpaid your book on Home Beauti- 
fying. It tells how to make my home more artistic, cheery 
and inviting. I understand that it gives covering capacities. 
includes color charts and tells just what materials to use and 
how to apply them. 


My Dealer is 


— — 
The P 
prope | 
TREAT MENT | 
FOR fLoony 
woodwork 


FURNITURE 





My Name 
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My Address 


City and State 
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Q@ Decoration~ 
in the form of 


a Calendar 
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cover of this issue we take pleasure in announcing our Calendar for 1923 in which we 

have incorporated this cover design — done in full color, offset with gold in all the 
delicacy of tone and rendering of a tapestry, and mounted on a heavy coated paper of 
The reproduction above gives one but slight indication of its beauty. 
Entirely free from advertising, it is a decorative asset to any wall. 


[; the belief that many of our subscribers will desire to preserve the sentiment of the 


Sent postpaid to any address on receipt of 25c in stamps 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 

















MAP SHOWS PRODUCTION OF 


RE you proud of the cows in your county?’ 

is the question asked by the United States 
Department of Agriculture on a map on which 
is shown the average yearly production of 
dairy cows in practically every county in the 
country. 

The map shows that 7 counties have cows 
that average more than 6020 pounds of milk a 
year. Three of these counties are in Washing- 
ton, while Oregon, California, Nevada, and 
Texas have one each. The exhibit also shows 
an analysis of the census figures made by the 
Department of Agriculture, in which it is 
brought out that the states which lead in aver- 


DAIRY COWS BY COUNTIES 


age production per cow are those in which the 
highest percentage of dairy bulls are all pure- 
bred. 

The states are marked off into four groups 
according to the production of the cows. Those 
in the first group have an average production 
of 4427 pounds of milk a year and 42.5 per 
cent of the dairy bulls are purebred. In the 
fourth group the average production is only 
1606 pounds of milk and only 1.4 per cent of 
the dairy bulls are purebred. In the first group 
there is one purebred dairy bull to every 10 
dairy farms, while in the other groups there is 
only one to every 82 dairy farms. 








with a dry mop. Every household has its own 
routine of work, apportioned and planned jn 
regard to the amount of service at command, 
If one maid only — or none — is kept, it is 
perfectly reasonable to expect the chambers, 
halls and stairs, if bare, of an ordinary-sized 
house, to be thoroughly gone over in the above 
fashion in the working-time of one long morn- 
ing, when the other work should be made as 
light as possible. Rapid dry-mopping and 
dusting, done every other — not every — day 
will then keep the rooms in satisfactory order, 
Closets should not be neglected. Keep them 
dustless and do not allow unused garments 
or unnecessary ‘clutter’ to accumulate. Be 
stoical and conscientious in disposing of all 
such, besides other cumbersome and useless ar- 
ticles. An ‘upstairs’ that is daintily simple 
and beautifully bare, is not only attractive 
but easily cared for with least labor and 
fatigue. 

Plan to enjoy the luxury of a linen closet, 
even if, in an old house, you have to make 
it of a cretonne-curtained corner, fitted and 
equipped with shelves. Keep this in the im- 
maculate order required in hospitals. Do not 
let supplies get low. This is no economy. Also, 
keep everything in repair. Make worn sheets 
into narrow ones or make pillowcases from 
their corners. Hemstitched ends of worn linen 
cases make pretty covers for narrow bureaus. 
A drawer or cretonne-covered box may hold 
old cotton to be used for cleaning. Wash, cut 
up and roll immediately, old garments adapted 
for this use. 

Keep a double supply of brooms, dry mops, 
dust brushes and pans and the like. Locate one 
set downstairs and one up. This is no extrava- 
gance and saves many steps. Devote a small 
closet (if you have none planned especially) to 
this use, and if you have no closet, invent a 
substitute. In this keep also a supply of dusters 
which should be laundered frequently. All of 
these may seem superfluous suggestions, but 
how often we see houses ill-equipped with these 
practical arrangements. The closet for clean- 
ing utensils may also contain a repair kit of 
tools — a great convenience upstairs, even if 
the masculine member is addicted to carpentry 
work elsewhere. This kit should include ham- 
mer, box of nails and tacks of all sizes, screw 
driver, oil can, and so forth. This closet or a 
shelf or drawer in the linen closet should also be 
provided with brown, white, and tissue paper, 
twine of various sizes and scissors or shears, 
that the doing up of bundles may at any time 
be easily and conveniently accomplished. | 
cannot too strongly advise the duplication, in 
some convenient place upstairs, of many 
articles and utensils which are so frequently 
required on both floors. 

The electric flatiron has become a necessity 
instead of a luxury. If only one is owned it 
should surely live upstairs. Arrange its 
habitat so that it may be conveniently used in 
order to get full help and pleasure from it. A 
padded, light cutting table, before which one 
can sit and which may be folded up and put 
away between times, is a very satisfactory 
arrangement. 
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DREER’S 1923 
GARDEN BOOK 


Is Ready 

RITE for it now and have the pleasure 

of planning your next garden during 

the long winter evenings. Much valu- 
able information on gardening will be gained 
in the time spent in reading its contents and 
looking through the beautiful colored plates 
and hundreds of photo-engravings of Vege- 
tables and Flowers, while making your 
selections. 

It offers the best Vegetable and Flower 
Seeds, Lawn Grass and Agricultural Seeds, 
Garden Tools and Implements, Fertilizers, 
Insecticides, etc. Also Plants of all 
kinds, including the newest and best Roses, 
Dahlias, Hardy Perennials, Garden and 
Greenhouse Plants, Bulbs, Hardy Climbers, 


Hardy Shrubs, Water Lilies and Aquatics, 

Small Fruits, ete. 

Write today for a copy, which will be mailed 
free if you ment on this publication, 


HENRY A. DREER 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


714-16 Chestnut Street 
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“Fighteenth Century Secrets” 


“The Ladies!” 


A Shining Constellation of Wit and Beauty 
By E. BARRINGTON 


EAD but the first page and you are transported 
to the London of Charles II, as eager as Mrs. 
Pepys to solve the mysteries of her Samuel's diary. 
The fashionable London world of 1737 is next un- 
folded in the adventures of brilliant Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu. Then enters beauty itself. We 
are whisked from London to an ill-kept alley of 
Dublin, glamoured by the presence of the beautiful 
Gunning sisters, who later become Duchess of Hamil- 
ton and Countess of Coventry. There follows the 
amazing story of still another beauty, Maria Walpole. 
A shining constellation of wit and beauty, indeed, to 
be dealt with between the covers of one book. Each 
sketch is so full of sprightly interest and delicate 
understanding that one is reluctant to leave it. 


—Christian Science Monitor 
Illustrated with reproductions of old and beautiful 
portraits. Blue silk cloth binding, $3.50 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 


8 ARLINGTON STREET BOosTON (17), MASs. 











“Charles Hanson Towne” 


Has joined the staff of Metropolitan as 
Fiction Editor. 
Mr. Towne has discovered more writers 


It is safe to say that 


than any other man in America. He 
saw the merit in the first stories of O. 
Henry, James Branch Cabell, Justus 
Miles Forman, Gouverneur Morris, Henry 
Sydnor Harrison, Baroness von Hutten, 
Zona Gale, and others too numerous to 
name. Last year he took to the famous 
old publishing house of G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons the manuscript of Ben Hecht’s 
‘Erik Dorn,’ which had a phenomenal 
sale; and he brought back from England 
Michael Sadleir’s novel, ‘ Privilege,’ which 
was counted among the few distinguished 


pieces of fiction of 1921. 


‘“Mr. Towne has always been exceed- 
ingly friendly and hospitable to new 
writers. He sent F. Scott Fitzgerald to 
Metropolitan with his first short stories, 
which were of course immediately ac- 
cepted. He believes that another young- 
er group are just coming over the hori- 
zon, and during 1923 it will be interesting 
to watch for his literary ‘finds.’ His 
tastes are catholic. He wants fiction of 
the highest grade — not mere outlines 
written always with a commercial eye 
on the screen. Young authors seeking 
recognition could not do better than to 
send their work to Mr. Towne, who will 
encourage them, advise them, and hope 
to buy their manuscripts.”—-DON MAR- 


QUIS, in the New York Tribune. 


Metropolitan 


H. J. Whigham, Publisher 


432 Fourth Ave. 


New York City 
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Comfort 


is positively a question 
of construction. You 
will assure comfort in ye 
your new home if you 
build it of Natco Hol- 
low Tile, because the 
vertical arrangement of 
dead air spaces in the 
tile and the elimination 
of through mortar joints 
will furnish an effective, 
permanent barrier 
to heat, cold and 
dampness. 





Write for free, help- 
ful book of Natco 
Homes today. 


NATIONAL: FIRE- ee 
COMPAN 
311 Fulton Building. i Penna. 


NATCO 


HOLLOW TILE 



























Make 


Hooked Rugs 


from 
Burnham-Craft Patterns 





Send 10 cents, stamps accepted, for book 
showing 25 designs for making Hooked Rugs. 

The designs are Animal, Floral, Geometri- 
cal, Marine, Landscape, etc. 

Patterns on burlap, 50 cents to $2.00 each, 
postpaid. With each pattern is mailed in- 
structions, telling you very minutely, in detail, 

“How to Make Hooked Rugs.” 

Materials for making, 35 cents to 50 cents 
per pound. 

Hooks, 25 cents each, postpaid. 

Frames 
$3.00 each 
$3.25 each 
$3.50 each 
$3.75 each 

New Hooked Rugs made to order, any size 
or design you wish. 

Send your Old Hooked Rugs here to be 
cleansed and restored. 

My famous collection of Old Hooked Rugs 
is very large; contains many notable exam- 
ples. 

Send 10 cents for “The Story of the Old 

New England Hooked Rug.”’ 


No. 3—3 feet long. 
No. 4—4 feet long. 
No. 5—5 feet long. 
Mo. 6-—6 feet long. 





For Hooked Rugs, whether Old or 
New, for Outfits for making or for the 
repair of Hooked Rugs, address: 


R. W. BURNHAM, IPSWICH, MASS. 




















THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


HOME DEMONSTRATION 
WORK IN OHIO 


OME demonstration work is a part of 
agricultural extension work, just as the 
home is a part of the farm. 

The first purpose of this work is to bring to 
country women information from various 
sources that will help them to increase and 
develop the best that is already to be found in 
rural home-making, and to ‘help them help 
themselves’ on their problems of nutrition, 
clothing, household management, and health. 

The county home demonstration agents, 
eleven of whom have been appointed to work 
with the county agricultural agents of as many 
Ohio counties, assist in planning the county 
and township programs in home problems, as 
part of the general community program which 
is planned and carried out each year by the 
county and township farm bureaus. 

The fizst Ohio home demonstration agent 
was appointed in 1916. During the war eight- 
een emergency agents were appointed for 
rural work. In 1919, when peace came, this 
work was discontinued in all except two 
counties, 

The eleven home demonstration agents now 
at work represent the growth since 1918 of a 
permanent rather than an emergency home 
economics program, conducted in coéperation 
with the farm bureaus and as an integral part 
of the entire agricultural extension program. 

Home demonstration agents are of the same 
status as county agricultural agents, and are 
similarly jointly paid by federal, state, and 
county funds. County funds are appropriated 
by the county commissioners upon request of 
the people of the county. 








AMONG OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


BertHaA M. How .anp is a Boston decorator | | 
who wrote the very instructive article in 


the. October issue on ‘Curtain-Making for 
| the Small House.’ 
| | ErNesTINE Noa, besides being an officer of 
the Garden Club of Lookout Mountain and | | 
President of The Tennessee Woman’s Press | | 
and Authors’ Club, is, as her article dis- | | 
closes, an energetic practical gardener who 
has not hesitated to build her garden as | | 
well as her house on a rock. | 
Rose GREELY is a landscape architect who is 
at present practising in Washington, D. C. 
Jutia W. Torrey is an American who has | | 
lived in England for many years and who | | 
is well acquainted with what the antique | | 
shops there have to offer in the way of | 
authentic antiques. 
Peter TEIGEN is an artist and an architect | 
who was so impressed by the beauty of the | | 
houses in Peru and the suggestions they | | 
offer to American home builders that he 
brought back to us these photographs and 
description of them. 
Puytiis ACKERMAN is a writer and lecturer 
on interior decoration. She has just com- 
| piled a valuable catalogue of the remark- 
able exhibition of tapestries held recently 
at the San Francisco Museum of Art. | 
STEPHEN F. HAMBLIN is an instructor in 
Horticulture at Harvard University. He 
is also, as he says ‘a native son born to the 
soil’ and has been an intimate of his gar- 
den ‘from seed-time to harvest’ for a 
sufficient number of years to have gathered 
| with his annual crops an abundance of 
| practical experience. 























‘A book may be as great a thing as a battle’ 
— Disraeli 


What an Old Greek 
Did for H. G. Wells 


N this day of the autobiographical novel when 

in so many chronicles we feel that a hair 
perhaps divides the false and true,’ it is always 
interesting to speculate upon the relative pro- 
portions of fact and fiction. It seems fairly clear, 
for example, that the earlier chapters of ‘Tono 
Bungay,’ those dealing with the boyhood days 
of George Ponderevo at Bladesover House, are 
drawn in great measure from the author’s expe- 
rience, for in personal reminiscences he has re- 
marked that his mother who had once been a 
ladies’ maid became when he was twelve years 
old housekeeper in a large country house. At 
thirteen Wells left school to be apprenticed to a 
druggist. 

Although denied access to the library, George 
Ponderevo contrived to surreptitiously secure 
the books for which he hungered and in a passage 
devoted to his reading during that period, he 
writes: 

‘And I found Langhorne’s “Plutarch,” too, I 
remember on those shelves. It seems queer to 
me now to think that I acquired pride and self- 
respect, the idea of a state and the germ of public 
spirit, in such a furtive fashion; queer, too, that 
it should rest with an old Greek, dead these 
eighteen hundred years, to teach me that.’ 

Wells fought his way up through one of the 
most rigidly stratified social systems of the 
modern world. An extraordinary talent plus a 
restless mentality of unusual range and vigor 
explain his career. Yet note the tribute he pays 
to his youthful reading. The intellectual life 
lying latent in children’s minds is stirred to 
activity by good books just as nature responds 
in Spring to the warm embrace of the sun. ‘It 
is books,’ said Leigh Hunt, ‘which teach us to 
refine our pleasures when young, and which 
having so taught us, enable us to recall them with 
satisfaction when old.’ 

‘An old Greek, dead these eighteen hundred 
years,’ gave Wells ‘the idea of a state and the 
germ of public spirit.” How that supports John 
Bright’s dictum, ‘What is a great love of books? 
It is something like a personal introduction to 
the great and good men of all past time.’ Buried 
in that obscurity which is the lot of a servant’s 
child in England, the boy was nevertheless in 
contact with minds which could foster his own 
development. He read and digested Swift, 
Gibbon, Voltaire, Plato, Tom Paine and other 
ornaments of an earlier age. Books are indeed, 
as Channing said, ‘the true levellers, giving to 
all who faithfully use them the society, the 
spiritual presence, of the best and greatest of 
our race.’ 

Modern psychology has driven home the 
truth of the old saw, ‘the boy is father to the 
man.’ We are finding how tremendously the 
first ten or fifteen years count in shaping a 
life. ‘The child who is brought up among books, 
whose early reading is discreetly guided, has an 
immense advantage. 

Give the youngsters books: books suited to 
their years or rather to their development, for 
children vary vastly. Let them keep them in 
their own bookcases in their own rooms. Their 
proprietary pride means reading and re-reading. 
Select them with care. To underrate their 
capacity will evoke amused tolerance; to over- 
rate it results often in delaying for years their 
discovery of some volume which should be a real 
resource. Children’s books nowadays express a 
much subtler talent than in the time of Horatio 
Alger and Oliver Optic. 








THERE IS A BOOKSELLER 
IN YOUR TOWN 
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WINDOW SHOPPING 


N this new column each month, 

] am going to take you with me 
on a Window Shopping tour. You 
must remember that the real Win- 
dow Shopper does not buy things. 
Oh no, she just flattens her nose 
against the window panes and men- 


tally takes possession of each arti- | 


cle on view. Though she may, per- 
haps, summon courage later to go 
in and inquire the prices. And that 
is what I am going to do for you. 
Please do not ask me to purchase, 
for no amount of pleading will in- 
duce me to do so, but, if you will 
send a stamped, addressed enve- 
lope, I will gladly give you the 
address where anything mentioned 
in this column may be obtained. 
Through my correspondence with 


so many of you, I feel that I have | 


House Beautiful friends all over the 
country. I ‘know what you like’ 
and | believe you like what I like! 


O many letters have come to the 

Readers’ Service lately — espe- 
cially since Mrs. Carrick’s article 
on rugs appeared in the December 
House Beautiful — asking for in- 
formation about home-made rugs 
that I was anxious to find some 
material which would interest the 
women who wish to do this work at 
home. And in one of the first win- 
dows | looked I found a novelty 
which is certainly going to be 
popular. It is ‘Rug-Rac,’ a tubular 
strand, which comes in half-pound 
reels all ready to braid into a mat. 
All the labor of cutting the rags, 
and trying to produce strands with- 
out any rough edges showing, is 
eliminated. The reels cost 75 cents 
each, and six of them will make a 
rug 30” x 36”, or a round rug 33” 
in diameter. ‘Rug-Rac’ comes in 








! . . ’ 
solid colors, or in a ‘homespun 


mixture. Effective rugs may be 
made by combining the plain color 
with the homespun. Upon receipt 
of the stamped, addressed envelope 
mentioned above, | shall be glad to 
send you addresses where stamped 
burlap patterns, of the real old- 
fashioned flower variety, may be 
bought, if you intend to make 
hooked rugs instead of braided 
ones. One of the firms who pro- 
vides patterns also sells the queer 
hooks which are necessary for the 
work. 


LASS teapots are real innova- 

tions, made like the baking 
dishes which heat does not injure. 
Through the clear glass of the tea- 
pot you may gauge the strength of 
the tea brewing and be sure that 
the supply is kept replenished for 
the late guest. These teapots come 
in two-cup size at $2.50, four-cup 
$3.00, and six-cup $3.50 respectively. 


r a corner of the window I spied 

a small implement that appeared 
to be a tiny lawn mower, but I dis- 
covered inside that it was a parsley 
cutter. Would n’t a child love to 
help Mother by running this back 
and forth over the crisp green stems! 
With a metal handle the price is 
50 cents, with a wooden one 6o cents. 


AKES of steel polish and ‘rust 

remover’ are more convenient 
than powder, and cost only 15 
cents a cake. With this you may 
polish ‘hardware, golf sticks, and all 
steel implements.’ 


Please don’t forget the stamped, 
addressed envelope when sending for 
addresses. 
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bought separately TRADE MARK 


announces 








Strap Hinge No. 65 


Write us or visit our shop 


326-328 East 38% St. New York City 


Telephone Murray Mill 8536. 


“\the W Irving Forge. inc. 


hand forged 
«Golonial 


The na ads at the cor- 

ners are really screws 

made to reproduce old 

hand-forged nails. They “al 

come with every W. Irv- . ine h aw. 

ing fixture be [oa a) ar are. 


the opening of its uptown showroom 


a 
425 Madison Avenue, New York 


Hand Forged Wrought [ron 


Hardware 
Fireplace Fittings 
Electric Lighting Fixtures 
Lamps and Candlesticks 
Christmas Novelties 





W’. Irving Forge | = 

















Flat-Extending 


and draperies on 


Curtain Rods. 








Single, double and triple 
styles for all windows and 
draperies — easily put up. 


Ask your Dealer 


H. L. JUDD CO., NEW YORK 
Makers of Home Accessories 


for Over 50 Years 





Bluchicd” 


CURTAIN RODS 


An Air of Luxury is easily 
gained if you hang your curtains 
“Bluebird” 
“Bluebirds” are 
beautifully finished in rustless 
Satin Gold or White Enamel. 
Strengthening ribs prevent sag- 
ging and give extreme durability. 
So efficient and simple they save 
curtain wear and are economical. 
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69th Annual Catalog 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 


Nurserymen and Seedsmen 


READY FOR MAILING 


Don’t fail to write for this re- 
liable guide to seed selection 
and practical gardening. 


HE Storrs & Harrison Catalog for 

1923 contains nearly everything 
that you might need for garden, 
lawn, or orchard. It serves small 
suburban homes and large country 
estates equally well, is your 
handiest possible reference. 


All flower and vegetable seeds listed 
are from unusually fine, time-proved 
strains. Their yield has been pre- 
determined by prolific parent-plants 
on our 1200 acres. Carefully selected 
shrubs, full flowering perennials, 
hardy vines and berry bushes, vigor- 
ous fruit and handsome shade trees 
are also shown in great profusion. 


The S. & H. Catalog will help you 
to plan wisely, and you can select 
with confidence, knowing that we 
have supplied nurserymen and 
orchardists the country over for 69 
years, 


A post card will bring 
catalog toyou. 


Painesville, wad 



































Residence in Country Club Dis- 
trict of Kansas C sty. Redwood 
aiding mo pointed, whit 

Kurfiss, Architect, 


VER a century ago Russian 

colonists at Fort Ross, Cali- 
fornia, built a church entirely of 
Redwood. In 1915 it was rebuilt 
using the original Redwood lum- 
ber which was sound and _ usable 
in spite of exposure to sunand rain 
for more than a hundred years. 
A natural, odorless preservative 
which permeates Redwood during 
its centuries of growth protects 
Redwood lumber against rot, de- 
cay and insect activity. It makes 
Redwood unsurpassed for shin- 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
2089 McCormick Bldg. 824 No. 40Rector St. Bldg. 
THE PACIFIC LUMBER CO. of Illinois 














Redwood Remains aunt 


Before building write for our “Redwood Homes Booklet.” 
Talk with your architect or building contractor and see 
that Redwood is specified for ex terior construction. 


sn California St. 


A Che Pacific Lumber Co. 


The P part octal. and Distr.butors of California Redwood 


wsaas!, b Old ‘ ‘hurch at Fort Ross, 
wilt entirely of 
Redw ood, 





gles, siding and trim, balusters 
and railings, porch columns, for 
pergolas and summer houses, for 
fences and greenhouses, for win- 
dow frames and porch timbers— 
wherever there is exposure to 
climatic changes or soil moisture. 


When you build of Redwood you 
build for both permanence and 
beauty. You are assured of mini- 
mum repair and upkeep costs, and 
the first cost is no higher than for 
lumber of the same grade which 
cannot approach Redwood for 
durability and rot-resistance. 


AN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELE: 
ral Blag., 6th & Main Sts. 
co. 


THE PACIFI Ic LUMBER C 
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Antiques and Curios in Our 
Homes, by G. M. Vallois. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. 
1922. Illustrated. 623 X 8} 
inches. 322 pp. $4.50. 


NLIKE most books on an- 
tiques, which usually are de- 
voted to one special subject, this 
covers a multitude and is intended, 
as the author states in the preface, 
more for those casually interested in 
their belongings — which may have 
been inherited or picked up for the 
purpose of decorating the home — 
and who would like to gain, without 
too much trouble, some knowledge 
about them. A_ bibliography, 
which does not pretend to be com- 
plete, accompanies each subject; 
and moderate priced books are 
starred to enable those with slender 
purses to consider their acquisition. 
Part I is given up to furniture, 
the chapters covering bridal chests 
and coffers; Jacobean chairs; gate- 
legged tables; armoires; chests of 
drawers; Queen Anne furniture; 
bureaus, dressing- and writing- 
tables; eighteenth century chairs; 
Chippendale cabinets; small tables; 
tea caddies; and workboxes. The 
periods properly applied to furni- 
ture are the Oak, the earliest and 
lasting until 1660-70; the Walnut 
from 1660-1730; the Mahogany 
from about 1730 on. These are 
often designated by styles: Gothic 
— Tudor — Jacobean — Queen 
Anne — Georgian. As the first 
two are practically nonexistent so 
far as the collector is concerned, the 
author begins with Jacobean, a 
rough generalization for seven- 
teenth century furniture. Caution 
is stressed for the unwary collector 
in the matter of fakes—not those 
imitations which can deceive no 
one with the slightest knowledge, 
but those really clever fakes made 
from really old wood and by a 











skilled cabinetmaker. Correspond- 



















































BOOK & LAMP 


ingly high prices equal to the origi- 
nal are asked and the dealer is only 
too happy if he can put one over on 
a collector who thinks he knows it 
all! 

















Illustration from” Antiques and Curios in 
Our Home 


Part I] embraces pottery, china, 
and glass: principally of the English 
factories but including Dresden 
china; particularly of interest are 
the chapters on Lowestoft and 
‘so-called’ Lowestoft; with the lat- 
ter every collector is familiar. 

Part III, concluding the volume, 
treats of silver, pewter, and Shef- 
field plate. 

— Francis HILL BiGELow 


Furniture Masterpieces of Dun- 
can Phyfe, by Charles Over 
Cornelius. Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 1922. 
7 x 10 inches. 86 pp. text, 61 
illustration plates. $4.00. 


T is a remarkable but demonstra- 

ble fact that good taste in furni- 
ture design persisted longer in this 
country than in either England or 
France. In England, Sheraton’s 
influence was on the wane as early 
as 1800, and his later designs, drawn 
to meet the demands of a period in 
which popular taste was rapidly 
degenerating, were in themselves 
decadent. Thomas Hope, who re- 
flected the trend of his times, pub- 
lished his book of fashionable but 
generally atrocious designs in 1807. 
In France the free but chaste de- 
signs of the Directoire and the 
Consulate had given place to the 
heavier and more pretentious taste 
of the Empire. 
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In this country it was not until 
after the War of 1812 that delicacy 
of feeling in furniture design was 
smothered in the demand for dis- 
play. Here the traditions of Adam, 
Hepplewhite, and Sheraton, of 
Louis XVI, the Directoire, and the 
Consulate persisted for several years 
after they had been superseded on 
the other side of the Atlantic. This 
was due partly to the fact that we 
always lagged a bit behind the Old- 
World fashions, and partly to the 
influence of that master designer 
and cabinetmaker of New York, 
Duncan Phyfe. 

Fifteen years ago the name of 
Duncan Phyfe was hardly known 
even among antiquarians. Then 
came the exhibit of historic objects 
of art at the time of the Hudson- 
Fulton celebration in New York 
and the discovery of several authen- 
tic pieces of Phyfe furniture by Mr. 
R. T. H. Halsey and others. Con- 
noisseurs immediately recognized 
in it the work of a master and the 
name of Phyfe began to be better 
known. 

Since that time investigation has 
been constantly going on, with the 
result that a great deal more has 
been learned about Phyfe and his 
exquisite work, and many more 
examples of it have been brought to 
light. Over one hundred authentic 
pieces were assembled for the ex- 
hibition at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, New York, October 15 
to December 15, 1922. 

For the gathering of Phyfe data, 
and for the analytical study of his 
designs, Mr. Charles Over Cornelius, 
assistant curator of the Department 
of Decorative Arts at the Metro- 
politan Museum, has enjoyed un- 
usual opportunities, and he has 
made the most of them. In his 
handsome volume, Masterpieces of 
Duncan Phyfe, he has arranged and 
interpreted this information and has 
illustrated a large number of typical 
pieces. Others have written about 
Phyfe during the past decade and 
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have contributed valuable mate- 
rial tothe subject, but Mr. Cornelius 
has produced the most complete 
and satisfactory study of this crafts- 
man to date. 
been learned concerning the per- 
sonality of the Scotch-American 
cabinetmaker and presents a criti- 
cal analysis of his style and work- 
manship, its derivation, system of 
ornamentation, and construction. 
Phyfe owed much to the design- 
ers of the late Georgian period in 
England and to those of the Direc- 
toire and the Consulate, but he 
fused these elements together with 
his own original conception, pro- 
ducing a result that marked him as 
aman of genius. In his command of 
curve and proportion, in his carved 
ornament, and in his use of color in 


wood, he equaled, if indeed he did | 


not surpass, his European antece- 
dents. Phyfe’s work was distinc- 
tive, and after a study of this book 
it should not be difficult for any 
intelligent collector to identify it. 

The author’s opening chapter 
gives a graphic picture of New York 
at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. At first glance it may look 
like padding for a slender volume, 
but as a matter of fact it has a very 
definite and pertinent value in 
blocking in the artistic, social, and 
commercial background of the times 
and thus rendering Phyfe’s work 


much more intelligible and signifi- | 


cant. 

Phyfe was not the only first-rate 
cabinetmaker that we can boast of 
in this country. There was Savery 
of Philadelphia, and Goddard of 
Newport, and others whose names 
are scarcely known. Indeed, inves- 
tigators have scarcely scratched the 
surface of this interesting field. It 
is not likely, however, that future 
investigation will dislodge Duncan 
Phyfe from his secure position as 
the foremost, as well as the last, 
of the masters of American furni- 
ture design. 

— Wa ter A. Dyer 
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THE CLICQUOT CLUBCO. ef 
R a bec: quot Chub Co Millis Mass 


Millis, Mass., U.S.A 


Bottlers of Clicquot Club Ginger 
Ale, Sarsaparilla, Root Bees 


and Birch Beer 
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Have You an Idle Fireplace 
in Your Home? 


Is it idle because a real fire means work, dirt 
and smoke? 

Magicoal will bring you all the “firelight 
happiness’ of a real fire without these trou- 
bles. At a turn of the switch the coals will 
glow and flicker so realistically, that you can 
scarcely distinguish them from real ones. 
Magicoal operates on any lighting circuit 
at negligible cost and goes in any fireplace — 
real or dummy — for no flue is needed. Gives 
heat if desired. 


Magicoal is 





and the né 
tered. Avoid Mayer Bros. & Bramley, Inc., 419 W. 28th St., New York 
faction by making si Sole Distributors for U. S. A., H. H. Berry World Patents 





you get the genuine, 
Send for booklet. 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
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THE BATHROOM AS A COMMERCIAL ASSET 




















Kohler “Viceroy” Built-in Bath 
Recess Pattern 


Every piece of Kohler Enameled 
Plumbing Ware is exclusively distin- 
guished for (1) the beautiful, snowy 
whiteness of its durable enamel 
(2) the uniformity of this whiteness 
in every fixture (3) the name 
“Kohler” in dainty blue letters in- 
conspicuously but permanently fused 
into the enamel for your protection 











HE man whose business it is 
to sell or rent houses has an 
immense respect for bathrooms. 
He knows that an attractive mod- 
ern bathroom is an asset and a 
shabby, antiquated one a liability. 


He also knows that the psycho- 
logical effectiveness of a_ well 
appointed bathroom in bringing 
about a readier and more profit- 
able sale is apt to be far greater 
than the “replacement value” of 
the bathroom would explain. 
; -~— & 


Is there a suggestion here for the 
man who is dissatisfied with his 
bathroom but who, because he 
hopes before long to buy or build 
a new home, hesitates to put 
more money into the old? 


Many a man.in this situation will 





boldly remodel his bathroom, con- 
fident in the knowledge that he is 
making a commercially sound in- 
vestment, as well as an investment 
in health and happiness for every 
member of his family. 


* * * 


Ask your plumbing dealer what it 
will cost to remodel your bathroom 
with Kohler Enameled Plumbing 
Ware or to install the extra bath- 
room that so many homes need. 
The cost will almost certainly be 
less than you anticipated. 


By asking for Kohler Ware you 
will be sure of your ground with 
respect to quality. The admirable 
Kohler enamel and the taste and 
fitness of Kohler designs are the 
accepted measure of excellence in 


their field. 


KOHLER o— KOHLER 


Kohler Co., Founded 1873, Kohler,Wisconsin - Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wisconsin 


MANUFACTURERS OF ENAMELED PLUMBING WARE AND KOHLER AUTOMATIC POWER AND LIGHT 110 VOLT D. C. 
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Delicious Blueberries 
=—from Your Own Garden 


T can be done! Until recently Blueberries were counted among 
the most difficult to grow fruits. But we finally established them 
in our nursery. By repeated transplanting, we perfected the root 

system of the plants. And now, you may grow Blueberries as easily 
as any other garden berries. Starting with our nursery grown plants, 
all of which come with carefully burlapped roots, assures success 
under all conditions. 


Absolutely Hardy—Rapid Growers— 
Heavy Bearers 


The plants will bear the first or second year, depending upon soil and 
season. The plants ultimately grow 5 to 8 feet tall and are literally loaded with 
delicious fruits. In both size and flavor, the Blueberry stands alone. They are 
full of delicious, juicy flesh that brings to you the twang of the wild outdoors. 
For making pies, for canning, for preserving, for eating them in any way what- 
ever, they are simply unsurpassed. 





Extra fine, well-rooted, nursery-grown plants, balled and burlapped, 
at $2.00 each; $20.00 per dozen; $150.00 per 100 











A Golden Yellow Raspberry Destined to 
Make Many Friends! 





A Landscape Service of We think of “Golden Queen” as the most delicious of all yellow Rasp- 
Broad Character berries. In this we are sustained by hundreds of our customers who have 
Whether you plan fruit gardens, orchards, or planted it upon our suggestion. The berries are large, with few seeds in evi- 
ornamental planting of home grounds, it will be dence. They are of most appetizing appearance, but the delicious aroma of the 
ph prema singh gg apie ange juicy flesh will cause both appearance and size to be looked upon as minor 
of horticulturists whose advice will assist you to qualities. Asa table berry Golden Queen rules supreme, 


successfully carry out any garden plan. Strong, well-rooted, ready to bear plants, $3.00 per dozen; $20.00 per 100 


For the special convenience of our clients 
within a radius of 100 miles of New York we 
have established a New York City office in the M A Y O N U R S E R | E S ° Inc. 
National City Building, Madison Avenue at 
42nd Street. Nurserymen and Landscape Architects 


Toenable us to give effective and efficient service to 





customers in the Middle West, we have established a ; 4 . wld: 
See es tee tae Witten beet en Executive Office:— 800 Ellwanger & Barry Building, Rochester, N. Y. 
McCormick Building. It will be a pleasure to help with act Nurseries at Rochester, New York and Southwick, Mass. 


and advice from either office. 








New York Office: National City Bldg., 42nd St. and Madison Ave., N. Y. 
Chicago Office: 443 McCormick Bldg., 332 South Michigan Blvd. 






































| World’s Best 





Catalogue of 
Worth-While Trees and 
Fruits Plants for the 






Home Grounds 


Mailed Free 














| The music of all the world 
in the Victor Record Catalog Of 


If all the performances of all 
music given throughout the world 
were combined in one mammoth pro- 
gram, they would not even then ap- 
proximate the music listed for your — 
enjoyment in the Victor Record Cata- | 
log. You yourself select the music you 
wish to hear by the artists you wish 
to hear. 

New Victor Records on sale by all 
dealers in Victor products on the Ist 
of each month. Victrolas $25 to $1500. 


“HIS MASTER'S VOICE" y 1 "te C r O l a 
REG. US. PAT..OFF 


Important: Look for these trade-marks. Under the lid. On the label. 1 
Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden, New Jersey 











